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MARRIED WOMEN AS TEACHERS . 


BY MRS, MARY D, BRADFORD 


During the World War when the demand for 
women in industry and in business caused a 
serious depletion of the teaching ranks, and 
when the fact of thousands of teacherless com- 
munities throughout the country was consid- 
ered by prominent officials as a “national men- 
ace,” there was an insistent call from Superin- 
tendents of Schools and from Boards of Educa- 
tion, upon married women with teaching ex- 
perience to return to the schoolrooms and help 
to hold the “third line of defence,” so necessary 
to the welfare of our country and its institu- 
tions. 

Many women trained as teachers and many 
others with good success records responded to 
the call, regarding it as a patriotic service. 
Husbands more or less readily acquiesced in this 
action on the part of their wives, and, actuated 
by the same motive, cheerfully submitted to 
necessary changes in domestic arrangements. 
Hundreds of schoolrooms were thus kept open, 
and thousands of children thus saved from 
dangerous educational neglect. 

Then the ebb tide from industry and from 
business office set in and the teacher supply 
improved. With the difficulty of finding 
teachers a less serious problem there is a re- 
vival of the old question, should married women 
teach, or as a western editor puts it: “The Mar- 
ried Woman Problem Bobs Up.” It seems to 
be the married women with husbands capable of 
furnishing support who constitute the “prob- 
lem.” Widows by death or otherwise, if need- 
ing the work, are not included in the prohibitive 
regulation. Exceptions are also charitably 
made of women with indigent husbands, as _ is 
shown by the following set of rules, recently 
found ina published report of school board 
proceedings :— 

“1. No married women shall be employed in 
the public schools of after the end of the 
present school year. 

“2. Any teacher under contract who becomes 
married shall thereby forfeit her contract. 

“3. Any resignaticns or leave of absence of 
any married woman under contract shall cancel 
the contract and permanently bar her return or 
re-election, 

“4. The term ‘married women’ in this con- 
nection shall not be construed to include widows 
or married women who are entirely dependent 
on their own resources.” 


It would have been interesting to hear, in the 
discussions of the committee that formulated 
them, the reasons advanced for this array of 
regulations. They were probably the same 
out-dated and shortsighted ones that have been 
advanced before, but which now are especially 
deserving of the description, since these were 
formulated in Wisconsin, just after progres- 
sive legislation had put women on an excep- 
tiona! level of rights and privileges. 

Let us consider the reasons usually cited as 
a justification for these restrictive measures and 
examine the premises upon which they are 
grounded, 

The reason frequently heard, and named here 
as first, is that, since a married woman has sup- 
port provided by her husband, some young gir! 
who has her own way to make has a better right 
to the job, and should be given it. We see in 
this reason a tacit recognition of a very familiar 
idea, frequently determining appointments to 
civic offices: namely, that tax-paid positions 
should go to needy citizens, qualifications being 
a secondary consideration. We will, there- 
fore, designate this as the political reason. 

A second reason is that married women are 
more difficult to manage than young women; 
that there is always the danger of the political 
or social antagonism of the husbands, if the 
wives and the school officials happen to disagree. 
A gcod designation is the same word as used 
for the first, with a slight modification. Num- 
ber two is the politic reason. 

A third, growing out of the conviction that 
home-making is the first business of married 
women, is that if a married woman attends to 
her school duties properly she must necessarily 
neglect the home, or, if she does not neglect hér 
hoime, she cannot do her school work properly— 
that she can’t do both well. This, if proved 
true by investigation, may be designated as a 
proper reason. 

A fourth seems hardly deserving of consider- 
ation, but since it was actually advanced by a 
school official to the writer it is added to the 
list. His argument was that the rule against 
engaging married women as teachers is a good 
thing, because it may protect well-paid women, 
especially young women, from being sought in 
marriage by impecunious men to whom such an 
alliance would be an advantage. 

Since I have accidentally followed an allitera- 
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tive labeling for reasons one, two ‘and. ‘three, I 
will add another for four—piffie! ‘There may, 
as an occasional exception, be a woman teacher 
showing an unbalanced sentimentalism, and 
needing a deterrent to a hasty choice; but the 
great majority of women teachers, especialiy 
the sort who are most worthy of being trusted 
with the education of children, are women of 
poise and judgment, and do not rush hastily and 
inadvisedly into matrimony. 

The so-called “political reason” named first is 
a difficult one to combat, because it shows fun- 
damental lack of soundness in regard to stand- 
ards which should prevail in the selection and 
retention of public employes, including teachers. 
The right standard—the only standard that 
should influence the selection of those to whom 
we intrust the intellectual, moral and physical 
care of our children is merit— ability for good 
workmanship in fashioning lives. If the young 
woman who has her own way to make can show 
a higher measure of this ability than the mar- 
ried woman who has a husband to support her, 
then, of course, the young woman should be 
preferred, just as she would be preferred if she 
were in competition with another unmarried 
woman of less ability. To prefer her because 
she needs the work and not because she merits 
it is almost as poor a reason as to prefer her 
because she is the niece of the mayor, the sister 
of the chief of police, or has some other sort of 
“pull,”—an evil practice now disappearing, and 
destined, let us hope, to complete eradication. 

It is somewhat discouraging to those who 
have been hammering away for years to shape 
up a proper merit standard, to find democrati- 
cally created boards and_ superintendents of 
schools- ignoring it. They may think they ad- 
here strictly to this standard, and they fail to 
see the inconsistency of professing belief in the 
merit system and then eliminating from their 
force or refusing to consider for teaching posi- 
tions qualified and successful women because 
they are married. A recent writer upon this 
phase of the subject says: “The only remedy is 
time, which may be trusted gradually to sub- 
stitute anot! her point of view toward all public 
service.” This is undoubtedly true, because 
“the world do move,” but it is the duty of all 
who ho!ld to the merit standard to help “speed 
up” the “gradually.” 

The right side of this question is the side 
that is in accord with the progressive spirit of 
the time. The other view must eventually give 
way. Furthermore, for any public school board 
to issue the edict that no more married women 
shall be employed in the public schools of this 
communitv seems ludicrously forgettul of how 
such boards are created, and that! public opinion 
may have something to about this matter 
in the election of future boards. 

The second reason. called here the “politic” 
reason, undoubtedly is grounded in experience. 
It is not uncommon to find one or more inferior 
teachers intrenched in a community through 


Jong,, although inéfficient service. 


The im- 
mediate effect of ‘any“attempt to remove them 
is a noisy protest from friends, who know little 
about educational standards but argue deserts 
due long, faithful service. If these women have 
homes and husbands they have a status and 4 
following that count strongly in their favor, and 
it may nearly wreck the school system to ex- 
clude them. Hence school officials resort to the 
rule excluding all married women, an expedient 
uniust and damaging to the schools just to the 
extent that it excludes, together with the in- 
ferior ones, women of proved ability and 
acknowledged achievement. When adminis- 
trative conditions are right inferior teachers. 
eliminate themselves through evidence 
of their inferior workmanship. Publicity and a 
fearless adherence to principle on the part of 
the superintendent usually win out in these 
cases. 

There is another sort of trouble which may 
cause some superintendents to hold to the rea- 
son under consideration. It requires a higher 
order of ability, greater thoughtfulness and ef- 
fort, to direct the experienced woman of high 
standards than it does to handle a lot of girls 
whose homes and relatives are distant and who 
have no friends in the community to make a 
fuss if they are dismissed; hence again, ease 
and smoothness in running the school machine 
are considerations that prevail, instead of fear- 
less, impersonal adherence to what is best for 
the schools. 

_The third reason has real validity and both 
aspects of it will be discussed: It may be said 
in passing that a rule excluding married women 
irom the schools to protect homes from neglect, 
implies that the schoo! board and superintendent 
assume the prerogative of dictating what the 
home. duties of a woman shall be, a rather 
doubtful assumption. But however that may 
be, it is the real validity of the reason advanced 
that concerns us. The question is, wil! the mar- 
ried woman neglect her home? This argument 
to the contrary is baséd upon the premise that 
only. those women are included who have been 


trained; for . professional life, and who were 
teachers beiore and up to the time of their 
marriage. Also that they were skillful teachers 


and were devoted to their work and happy. in 
it, and not teaching merely for economic rea- 
sons. Women who cannot fili these require- 
ments shouldn’t teach at all, married or single, 
and are not under consideration here. 

There is no doubt that with a large number 
of weli-educated women, home-making com- 
pletely fills their lives; but the women possess- 
ing the professional training and attitude de- 
scribed in the previous paragraph frequently 
prefer to teach. They feel the urge to human 
service, and many such have taught without any 
damage to their homes. In fact, the home has 
profited by this service of the wife and mother, 
a statement easily corroborated. First, her 
income from teaching enables her to hire as- 
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sistance in the household, so that the domestic 
machinery runs as well as before. Second, her 
teaching work keeps her intellectually fresh and 
alert, so that she is a better guide for her own 
children and a more interesting companion for 
her husband than if the daily round of house- 
hold duties absorbed her. Her school interests 
react upon the home in a beneficent way, the 
home becoming a sort of private professional 
laboratery where educational problems are 
worked out. When the family is grown and 
gone, the home still continues to profit by hav- 
ing a “teacher-mother” instead of a “mother- 
housemaid.” The vital touch she has with the 
world of affairs and the stimulation afforded to 
her by her public service would make her a bet- 
ter companion and partner in life work. Such 
a woman, progressive and with good health, 
should, after rearing her family, have ten or 
twenty more years of usefulness; but all that 
cumulation of a life of directed study, service 
and experience, which children should profit 
from, is cut off by a foolish rule against married 
women teachers. 

This quotation from a leading editorial in 
American Medicine (New York) expresses the 
view held today: “Employment after marriage 
no longer can be construed to be the result of 
the inability of the husband to give adequate 
suppert, because in any group it may represent 
the personal preference of the woman to con- 
tinue her active interests or to maintain her 
economic independence.” 

The second question arising from the third 
reason cited is: “Will the married woman be a 
less efficient teacher?” Again it must be as- 
sumed as before that the sort of woman in- 
cluded in this consideration is the trained and 
successful teacher who likes the work. Again 
I repeat, that when the rights of children are 
fuily met, it will be only such who will pass the 
probationary period whether they be married 
or not. It is admitted that causes may arise 
that interfere with school work, but the wonien 
described are just those who will not allow the 
interference to exist for an undue length of 
time, otherwise they will withdraw. An in- 
vestigation of statistics and records in school 
systems where married women are employed 
will show for them as perfect an attendance 
record as for the single women, who also suffer 
from conditions and causes that interfere oc- 
casionaliy with their work. It is also difficult 
to see how it is any more blamable for a woman 
to be a victim of circumstances that interfere 
with her teaching, than it is fora man. Mar- 
ried men teachers have to take life as it comes 
and personal duties to family and home take 
precedence with them, whether school keeps or 
not. 

The offsetting fact is the superior value as 
teachers of the mature women. Marriage has 
the effect both upon men and women of clarify- 
ing, steadying and uplifting their aims, of 
stimulating effort towards a successful career. 
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To prefer for teachers of children, young unmar- 
ried women, at a period in these women’s lives 
when naturally there exists a distracted interest 
and more or less uncertainty as to future plans, 
is absurd. We appreciate the absurdity when we 
compare this selection of those who are to in- 
fluence the character .of children, with the 
selection made by careful parents of the dector 
who shall minister to their physical welfare. It 
is usualiy not the young, inexperienced doctor, 
but the mature, experienced practitioner who is 
sought and retained. So, also, in the selection 
of the lawyer for advice about property inter- 
ests. Teachers have a large part in the con- 
struction of lives, as architects and engineers 
have in material construction. In the choice of 
the latter, if others are possibly available, do we 
prefer the inexperienced and untried? 

Instead, therefore, of voting married women 
out of the schoolrooms, ‘they should, when 
qualified professionally, be retained. Marriage 
and the deepening experience of motherhocd 
could not but serve to quicken the sympathies, 
thus enhancing their value as teachers of chil- 
dren and youth. 

Economic conditions have practically elimi- 
nated men from the elementary field of teaching. 
All thinking men and women who are interested 
in public education deplore this fact. While it 
is generally conceded that women are better 
than men for teaching small children, it is a 
‘irmly established belief that every junior high 
school force should contain men teachers, as 
many as can be afforded. ‘This is because some 
of the characteristics displayed by boys, especi- 
ally in the adolescent period, can be best under- 
stood by one who was once himself a boy. Girls, 
also, need the experience of having men 
teachers. 

Next to the man teacher and the father, the 
mother who has raised boys is the one who best 
understands them. It is wrong, therefore, and 
shortsighted in the extreme, to rule mothers out 
of school. We need them to share with the un- 
married women of maturity, experience, and 
fine personality, which a thoughtful administra- 
tion puts in these positions, the important ser- 
vice of training boys and girls who are passmg 
through the most critical period of their lives, 
when wise, sympathetic guidance is so essential. 

In the Parent-Teacher movement now so 
widely active for the purpose of increasing the 
co-operation of home and school, the married 
woman teacher is a potent factor. She is, per- 
haps. a householder, and a recognized member 
of society; her opinions have weight, especially 
if she is a mother, and thus she supplies the 
needed leadership in a movement from which 
the entire community is the beneficiary. 

I have known non-resident women who fully 
sensed their duty to the community and gave 
unstinted service; but I have also seen nen- 
resident young women teachers going to their 
schools on Friday morning with their suitcases 
packed ready for the homeward trip on the 
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earliest possible after-school train, and have 
wished that the schools of the community might 
have in their places, capable, educated, trained, 
experienced married women with an interest in 
the community that reaches beyond the school- 
room, and with a motive other than winning the 
salary check. Can there be any doubt that as a 
consequence there would grow up a new and 
vitally improved view of public education? 

A most serious consequence of the stupid rul- 
ing which we are discussing is the effect upon 
the professional attitude of women. Men 
smile at the use of the phrase, “profession of 
teaching.” They 
average length of service of women teachers in 
the public schools is three or four years; a fact 
not conducive to the development of a very 
strong professional body, and consequently af- 
fecting seriously the advancement of public 
education. One important cause of this condi- 
tion is the discrimination against the employ- 
ment of married women. 

If the evils of short tenure and lack of serious 
devotion to their work, resulting from the 
doubtful intentions .and divided interests of the 
young apprentices, are to be corrected at all 
this must come from the making of a life career 
of teaching possible to women of ability. It 
may be argued that many teachers, of the valu- 
able sort described, would not care to continue 
to teach after their marriage even if given an 
opportunity; a fact to be regretted from the 
standpoint of education but in no way justifying 
the exclusion of others who are desirous of 
continuing. 

Bulletin Number Fourteen of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
takes a very decided stand upon this question, 
and under the paragraph caption, “Enormous 
Waste of the Present System” says: “Important 
as the above considerations are, the weightiest 
practical reason for the married teachers is still 
another. The largest source of waste that our 
present system of teacher-supply involves is the 
waste of experience incurred in the loss each 
year of from one-fifth to one-fourth of the en- 
tire teaching population. The average teacher 
no sooner becomes fairly  efticient than she 
leaves the service, giving way to a recruit who 
repeats the same mistakes of apprenticeship, 
leaving in her turn before these mistakes can 
be trans-muted into matured skill. The very 
nature of the selection that produces this loss 
seems to insure the heaviest draft upon the best 
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grades of ability in the teaching personnel.” 
The truth expressed above in regard to the 
sort of teacher-wives men select does not need 
corroboration with administrative officials or 
any other observing persons. Superintendents 
frequently have those in their teaching staff 
whom they would without regret see “chosen”; 
but men in selecting teacher-wives are notori- 
ously inconsiderate of the wishes of the superin- 
tendent, and, as expressed in the quotation, 
pick “the best grades of ability in the teaching 
personnel,”—those whose loss is a serious one 
to the children of the public. Suppose now 
that these women, capable of fine service, should 
find about them a prevalent public sentiment, 
protecting them in any professional aspirations 
they may have and ready to welcome them back 
into the schoolroom, whenever their home 
duties might permit. First, you would furnish 
such women with an incentive for keeping up 
with progress in educational ideals, and contrib- 
ute to the condition so desirable of increasing 
the real professional attitude on the part of 
women, 

This education of public sentiment to cherish 
and protect teachers of high ability and right 
personality, and to see the advantage of this, 
wouid iend necessarily to influence normal 
schools in their educational policies. These 
training schools would feel the new motive of 
making genuine teachers, and not yield to the 
pressure of mass production to meet the needs 
of excessive wastage; for wastage would be 
diminished. There would be a more discrimin- 
ating choice of students; the demand for longer 
training would be consistently supported by 
candidates because of the outlook for a longer 
service; there would come with this ripening of 
training and the thoroughness of testing, a pre- 
paration for home and school education which 
would put the teaching on a sounder profes- 
sional footing, comparable with medicine or 
iaw. I close with another quotation from the 
valuable report already mentioned :— 

“To teach well is the privilege of maturity and 
experience; it is the prerogative of men and 
women of affairs, of fatherhood and mother- 
hood: it is the business of brains and vigorcus 
social participation that draws the pupils into 
the stream of interesting and instructive per- 
sons and events. What have immature girls to 
do with this except as they prepare to make it 
the main object of their lives, irrespective of 
marriage?” 
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Only: a little match-head 
Dropped on the closet floor; 
Only a little apron 
Hanging beside the door; 
Only a little creeping 
‘Up to the apron-strings; 
Only a home in ashes; 
Think of these “little things.” 
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‘THE ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLASSIC 


BY JULIAN W, ABERNETHY 


Burlington, Vermont : >) 


[From The English Journal.] 


It is probably true that no subject in the high 
school or college curriculum is so unsatisfac- 
torily taught as is literature. And this is due not 
so much to the fact that literature is a difficult 
subject to teach as it is to the very general as- 
sumption that it is an easy subject to teach, and 
therefore may safely be committed to inexperi- 
enced teachers, with the expectation that by a 
diligent attention to duty and the backing of a 
benign pedagogical providence they will some- 
how lead students into delightful companionship 
with the world’s great authors. The result 
to a large extent is more than failure; it is dis- 
astrous, because not only is the brief and prec- 
ious opportunity of the student for acquiring 
literary tastes for a lifetime wasted but his in- 
cipient impulses toward literary culture are often 
blasted in the bud. . 

During the early years of experimental teach- 
ing of literature, when it was a new subject of 
systematic study with no established methods of 
treatment, a_ realization of unpreparedness 
brought forth from teachers a general cry for 
help, and enterprising publishers rushed to the 
rescue with the needed life preservers. The 
“annotated edition,” elaborated in a marvelous 
way, comprehensively inclusive of all that a 
teacher needs to know or do, has come to be the 
chief instrument of instruction in the Eng- 
lish classroom. So perfect is this little machine 
that the teacher has only to touch the button, 
as it were, and the textbook does the rest. Every 
schoo!lbook publisher has his “series” of anno- 
tated classics, and every editor strains his in- 
genuity to devise new features that will be at- 
tractive to the teacher and help sell the book. A 
few pages of text—“The Ancient Mariner” for 
example—are expanded to a good-sized volume, 
containing introduction, biography, bibliogra- 
phy, chronological tables, historical background, 
critical estimates, maps, illustrations, footnotes, 
back notes, suggestions for teachers, topics for 
study, questions for review, questions for ex- 
amination, and what not that can be invented. 

Such a barrage of pedagogical entanglements 
pretty effectually cuts oft the student’s approach 
to the literature itself; the poem or essay to be 
studied is concealed as a fine house is concealed 
by a network of stagings erected for rebuilding 
the structure. So extensive has become this edi- 
torial paraphernalia that envelops a classic, it 
is GoW a tair question whether the annotated 
edition is not a menace to the teaching of litera- 
ture rather than an aid. The efficient teacher is 
not benefited by it and is unwilling to have his 
functions usurped by an impertinent editor, and 
the inefficient teacher is injured by it, being en- 
couraged to hobble on crutches instead of mak- 


ing a self-respecting effort to cure his infirmi- 
ties. 


The genesis of the annotated classic reveals 
the source of many of its misfortunes. It was 
born in England and reared in America, where 
it has flourished like the green bay tree, attain- 
ing to a prodigious growth. During the seven- 
ties selections from the great masterpieces be- 
gan to appear in the schools of England. In the 
preparation of these books the editors had only 
the precedent of classical teaching as a guide, 
and so the treatment of an English text was es- 
sentially the same as that of a Latin or Greek 
text, concerned mainly with a study of words— 
etymology, grammar, history, parallelisms, ana- 
logues. Many of these early school editions 
were brought to this country and reprinted for 
use in American schools. It was a commendable 
but unfortunate effort to add literature to the 
prevailing curriculum. 

The supreme achievement of this method of 
annotation is the Clarendon Press Series, of 
which it seems almost a sacrilege to speak dis- 
paragingly. Many of us have in our student 
days battened on this juiceless fodder, and some- 
how survived with a taste for poetry. As ex- 
hibits of patient and minute scholarship these 
books are truly marvelous, and we owe to them 
much that is useful, especially the lesson of re- 
spect for an English classic. Indeed, I confess 
to a kind of shamefaced affection for some of 
these dun-colored little volumes, as well as for 
Hale’s “Longer English Poems.” But admiration 
gives way to regret, for in strict truth these 
bocks, which have exercised a dominating influ- 
ence in the English schools and hardly less in 
our own, have been the source of wide mischief 
in the literature classroom, because of their dis- 
torted estimate of the importance of adventi- 
tious facts that can be gathered about a literary 
text. For example, in Browne’s notes to “Comus” 
two hundred and twenty-five parallelisms and 
cross-references are indicated, one for every four 
lines of the poem. Of these allusions and quota- 
tions seventy-nine are from Shakespeare, forty 
from “The Faerie Queene,” and thirty-two from 
Greek and Latin authors. It is inconceivable 
that student or teacher, except possibly in the 
postgraduate work of the university, can make 
any profitable use of such learned lumber. 

Annotators trained in the Clarendon Press 
school, unable to escape from the traditions of 
classical teaching, fail to distinguish between 
literature and philology. They not only make 
the study of literature a dull study of words, but 
make the text a convenient peg on which to hang 
all sorts of information that may be incidentally 
instructive, matters of grammar, orthography, 
history, politics, elocution, composition, and even 
propaganda against the Germans. And a cer- 
tain dignity is given to this process by calling it 
“ccrrelation.” Such perversion of literary study 
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in the English universities led Huxley to protest: 


“The establishment: professional chairs of. 
philology under the nate ‘of literature inay be 


a profit to science, but is really a fraud practiced 
upon letters.” The practice of this fraud upon 
literature will continue so long as editors and in- 
structors of presumable authority continue to 
thrust upon students impertinent information, 
problems, review summaries, examination ques- 
tions, and the innumerable other clever inven- 
tions for obstructing their way to a direct appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the text. 

One of the chief errors committed by the an- 
notator is superfluous annotation, explaining the 
obvious in extensive detail, often creating diffi- 
culties where none naturally exist in order that 
there may be something to annotate, satisfying 
the student’s curiosity before it is aroused. It is 
difficult to maintain a correct equation between 
the student’s need and the editor’s knowledge. A 
little pedantry in the exploitation of information, 
dug up it may be at great cost of time and pa- 
tience, is a perfectly human weakness. What 
editor can resist the temptation to put into his 
notes the results of a long search for the origin 
of a quotation, or of minute investigation of 
some point of special interest to himself? 

Often notes are phenomenally worthless. The 
crowning abuse of the typical annotated classic 
is the excessive supply of so-called aids for the 
teacher—question lists for daily class work, for 
review, for examination; topics for discussion, 
for reports, for home work, for composition ; 
“suggestions” for rhetorical analysis, exposi- 
tions, dramatizations, graphs, illustrations, pro- 
nunciations; “exercises” ad infinitum. The ac- 
commodating editor provides for every possible 
emergency of the classroom, and the teacher, 
whom he has practically supplanted, has only to 
carry out the doctor’s directions and administer 
the medicine. Often the time required by these 
“exercises” exceeds the whole time assigned to 
the subject. Here, for example, is a classic for 
which two hundred and ninety-nine questions 
and topics are provided, calling for an amount of 
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time equal to fourteen weeks of four periods 
each for the , reatment pf these question lists 
alorie. whereas the ‘time allowed for this selec- 


_ tion in the usual program is about six weeks. 


The proportions to which this pedagogical im- 


pertinence has grown is truly astonishing. It . 


is a gross aftront to the intelligence of every 
teacher of literature, for these ready-made exer- 
cises are prepared on the general assumption 
that all teachers are incompetent, without ideas, 
initiative, energy, or self-respect, lacking in the 
mest fundamental features of their professional 
work, and perfectly willing to become automa- 
tons. 

The assistance of the annotator is necessary, 
but it must be rendered with disciplined intelli- 
gence and sturdy common sense. How to kindle 
this enthusiasm in the minds of teachers and 
pupils is in reality the editor’s main problem. The 
competent editor will be independent. He will 
do nothiug for teacher or pupil that would bet- 
ter be done by themselves; and he will never 
commit the crime of placing notes at the bot- 
tom of the page. If he dwells now and then on 
words rich in historic and poetic meaning, he 
will make strre not to detach the interest frora 
the subject in hand. 

The most effective way to help teachers and 
students is to hold in due respect their ability 
to heip themselves. When teachers of literature 
are more self-reliant and self-respecting, they 
will rebei against the usurpation of their rights 
and dignities by the annotated edition, and will 
cease to repeat parrot-like the interminable 
“exercises” put into their mouths by the accom- 
modating annotator; they will restore the liter- 
ary masterpiece to its primacy of interest, and 
relegate to a proper subordination the distract- 
ing accompaniments of pedagogical ingenuity. 
‘Fhe only annotator of importance, in the eyes 
of students, is the teacher himself; failing to 
command confidence in this respect, he must fail 
altogether. Teaching by the book brings its 
own punishment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SONG 


BY CATHERINE A. DOLE 


O, crowned by glorious mountain heights, 
A princess, august, grand; 

Thy lovely lines, the changeful lights 

On river, vale and strand; 

Thy jewel lakes adorn thy breast, 

Soft green, thy drapery— 


New Hampshire, thou’rt in beauty dressed, 
From White Hills to the sea! 


O, rich in all that ia wrests 

From sea or stubborn land! 

Thy purpose lays its stern behests 

On toiling head and hand, 

Till granite halls, in distant climes, 

And proud ships, on the sea, 

New Hampshire, hail, ten thousand times, 
Thy tireless industry. 


O, mighty in thy will to reach 

The world’s unmeasured need,— 

To ieed, to clothe, to heal, to teach, 

To serve by word and deed! 

Thy hardy folk, with tool and pen, 

To thy great will give power, 

New Hampshire, thy strong-hearted men 
Are still thy proudest dower! 


So beautiful, so rich, so strong,— 

Fare on, dear little state! 

Still prove thy lovers never wrong 

Who call thee, “Small, but great!” 

Stout heart within, and God above, 
Undaunted, proud and free, 

New Hampshire, thou shalt have our fove, 
From White Hills to the sea! 
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MOTION PICTURES DEMONSTRATION 
In the James G. Blaine School, Philadelphia 


hy Y. MONTANYE 


Principal 


Motion pictures have formed a part of the 
regular instruction in certain branches in the 
James G. Blaine School, Philadelphia, Pa., since 
September, 1920. At the suggestion of the prin- 
cipal the Home and School Association pur- 
chased a standard motion picture machine and 
presented it to the school. The Board of Educa- 
tion installed the required fireproof booth and 
supplied the electric light and power, placing the 
full equipment in the auditorium of the school. 
As the city ordinances governing the operation 
of motion picture machines require licensed 
operators, one of the male teachers has qualified 
to act in this capacity. 

In order to get a bright picture, what is com- 
monly known as a silver screen has been hung 
on a spring roller. This, with the dark shades 
over windows, makes it possible to convert the 
auditorium into a dark room in a few minutes. 

Since the Blaine School is organized on the 
duplicate plan, a modified Gary Plan system, the 
auditorium is in constant use throughout the 
day. On Friday of each week the entire day is 
given over to visual instruction in the audi- 
torium. Five groups of pupils spend one period 
of fifty-five minutes in this room. In this man- 
ner approximately twelve hundred children re- 
ceive a period of motion pictures during the 
course of the day. 

While the pictures are being thrown on the 
screen a teacher gives such explanation or sup- 
plementary instruction as is demanded for a 
good understanding of the subject. Care is ex- 
ercised to see that the teacher does not talk too 
much and thus distract the minds of the obser- 
vers. “Lecturing” is a practice which can be 
easilv abused. The average film is well captioned 
and can be read and understood by most children 
of grades five and upwards. However, the tactful 
teacher can point out situations in the picture 
which will help in the comprehension of the sub- 
ject yery materially. 

At the conclusion of the picture opportunity 
is frequently given for the pupils to discuss the 
subject while they are stil! in the auditorium. 
Incorrect impressions are thus cleared up and 


the particular message of the reel driven home 
in the pupils’ minds. At other times the lessoa 
is reviewed by pupils in their respective depart- 
mental classes, where a more exhaustive treat- 
ment is permitted, 

The method of rotating classes has the advan- 
tage of economy in the use of films, since the 
same reels can be used throughout the day to 
varying grades of pupils. The quality and na- 
ture of the teaching, obviously, is adapted to the 
maturity of the children in the audiences. The 
average length of reel consumes about fifteen 
minutes of the period, hence from two to three 
reels will supply the daily program of motion 
pictures. In order to reduce eye strain to a 
minimum the work of demonstrating the pic- 
tures is alternately handled by the several audi- 
torium teachers in charge. Similarly, the con- 
trol of the machine is divided between the li- 
censed operator and a teacher assistant. 

The range ot subjects adapted for this method 
of instruction is, as yet, somewhat limited, but 
there is reason to believe that the near future 
will extend this limit to cover most of the sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. Among the most 
accessibie at command are films in geography, 
history, civics, hygiene, literature and industrial 
studies. Many of these are edited for educa- 
tional purposes exclusively and are well suited 
for classroom use. 

It is needless to say that the motion picture 
lessons are very popular with the pupils. They 
look forward to these periods with eagerness 
and enthusiasm, and evidence a feeling of having 
addea considerably to their store of information 
at the conclusion of the “too short” hour. The 
motion picture outfit is regarded as one of the 
most vaiuable pieces of educational equipment 
in the building. While there is no attempt to use 
this equipment for merely entertainment pur- 
poses during school hours, it often serves in this 
capacity for parents’ meetings, community gath- 
erings and Americanization work conducted in 
the Blaine School, Recently classes in the even- 
ing school w ere assembled to receive instruction 
with “movies.” 


I SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY 


I want to give to others joy for tears, 
The faith to conquer crowding doubts and fears, 
Beauty for ashes may I give always, 
For I am sure that I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give good measure running o’er, 
And into angry hearts I want to pour 


The answer soft that turneth wrath away, 
For I am sure that I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give to others hope and faith, 

I want to do all that the Master sayeth, 

I want to live aright from day to day, 

For I am sure that I shall not pass again this way. 
—Selected. 
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SUGGESTION 


A Scene in Educational Psychology 


BY E, LEIGH MUDGE 


Cincinnati 


Miss Youngteacher—I wonder, Mr. 
teacher, if you can help me. I’m so worried 
about my work. When I graduated from Nor- 
mal School iast June I was sure I couid teach 
successfully. Now—I don’t know. I wish you 
weuld tell me what is the matter. I’m really 
trying to be a good teacher. - 

Mr. Oldteacher—I know you are, Miss Young- 
teacher, and that counts for a great deal, but I 
am sure you can succeed better and not try so 
hard. 

Miss Y.—Not try so hard? I didn’t know there 
wa an easy way to be a good teacher. Please 


' tell me about it. 


Mr. O.—Well, I suppose all teaching requires 
work, but many young teachers like you make 
it harder than necessary. Perhaps you have no- 
ticed that successful teachers are less nervous 
and worried thar the unsuccessful ones. Like 
a successful surgeon, the skillful teacher must 
learn to keep cool, think straight, plan carefully, 
and trust many things to the wisdom of nature. 

Miss Y.—It seems to me that human nature is 
sometimes very stubborn. I have to just ham- 
mer things into John Young’s head, and it seems 
as though nature doesn’t help a bit. 

Mr. O. (smiling)—Did it ever occur to you 
that hammering things into heads may not be 
nature’s way? (meditatively) I wonder if 
there isn’t something in common between na- 
ture’s mean tricks and her good deeds. 

Miss Y.—Nature’s mean tricks? 

Mr. O.—Do you know how nature gives a per- 
son a disease? She doesn’t hammer it into his 
system; she just lets him be exposed to it, and 
he catches it, and a day or so afterward he finds 
himself sick. I call that a mean trick, but per- 
haps she may use the same sort of trick to do 
us a good turn. I have always thought that 
health is as “catching” as disease, and goodness 
as contagious as evil, and that if one is exposed 
to the right sort of ideas one is as likely to get 


_ them as the wrong sort. 


Miss Y.—Excuse me a moment. There’s John. 
(Goes to door, calls.) John, John Young. Come 
tight in here and get at that back work. You 
know the examination comes Friday and you 
are away behind. (Enter John.) 

John Young—I don’t have to study after 
school hours if I don’t want to, do I? 

Miss Y.—Now john, don’t talk that way to 
me. You know what you have to do if you are 
to pass that test. 

John—I don’t have to do seething after school 
if | don’t want to, do 1? 

Miss Y.—Do you want to fail in the examina- 
tion? 

John—Aw, I don’t care. (Exit.) 

Miss Y. (turning to Mr. O.)—That’s just it; 


Old-- 


they don’t care. The term examination is com- 
ing on Friday, and several boys and girls are 
away behind. John doesn’t care, and Mary 
Youth acts just about the same. 

Mr. O.—I noticed the way you opened the 
conversation with John just now. Wasn't it 
possibly—a_trifle—er—undiplomatic? 

Miss O.—Oh, I suppose so, but I am so anxious. 
to have John get busy and pass that examination. 
I get after him every day, but it seems to-do 
no good. 

Mr. O.—I know how hard you are working, 
Miss Youngteacher, and how interested you 
really are in your pupils, but you will pardon 
me if I say that you do not appear to John to be 
as sympathetic as you really are. I have found 
that a boy of John’s age doesn’t like to be 
“bossed” or given orders, and when you come 
at him with a direct suggestion, which may even 
sound like a command, he reacts as John has 
done. 

Miss Y.—But, Mr. Oldteacher, I thought boys 
and girls in the early teens were really highly 
suggestible. 

Mr. O.—Quite true, but with a very different 
reaction from that of childhood. There are, you 
know, two very different types of suggestion, 
direct and indirect, If I say, “John, close the 
door,” that is a direct suggestion, but if I say, 
“Isn’t it cold in this room?” that may be an in- 
direct suggestion to John to close the door. 

Miss Y.—I suppose I have been cross with the 
youngsters. I can see now that I have often 
disregarded their feelings of independence. I 
see Mary Youth coming this way. I wonder if 
I can use a little more tact in my suggestions 
to her. 

Mr. O.—If you will excuse me, I will take a 
stroll across the schoolground. ( Exit.) 

Miss Y. (going to door)—Oh, Mary, would 
you mind coming in for a minute? (Mary comes 
in, looking hard at the teacher, with hostile at- 
titude.) I wanted to tell you how much | en- 
joyed your part in the school play last Friday 
evening. It was splendidly done. I wonder if 
you will have time to read a new play my club 
is thinking of giving. I'd like to know what you 
think of it. 

Mary Youth (beginning to brighten)—I sup- 
pose I should be working for that pesky old ex- 
amination, but if I can find time I’d be glad to— 

Miss Y. (interrupting)—That’s so; the ex- 
amination comes on Friday, doesn’t it? And you 
need to do some extra work? I'll be glad to 
help you all I can. How much time will you have 
between now and Friday? 

Mary—Oh, Miss Youngteacher, I’m sure I can 
find time to do extra work, if you want to help 
me. I’ve been pretty discouraged, for the sub- 
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ject seems hard for me, and—well, I guess t 
haven’t worked as hard as I should. I don’t 
know why. I felt as if—as if— 

Miss Y.—Never mind how you felt. I feel like 
giving you all the help I can, and I’m sure we 
can be ready for the test by Friday. 

Mary—Thank you, Miss Youngteacher, for 
your kindness. I guess I’ve been pretty ugly and 
bad. I don’t know why, but I’m sorry. 

Miss Y.—I think I should do the confessing, 
Mary. I have been as cross as a bear lately, and 
I fancy bears don’t seem very sympathetic. I’m 
not really so bearish as I sometimes seem. 

Mary—You're not like a bear at all. You are 
a good, kind friend, Miss Youngteacher. Could 
you help me to get this problem straight before 
you go home? 
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PLAYTIME STORIES . 


[“Playtime Stories.” By Agnes Dunlop, Rockford, 
Illinois, and Robinson G. Jones, superintendent, Cleve- 
land. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Beautifully illustrated.] 


Superintendent Jones achieved results in the 
grade work of the city of Rockford, Illinois, 
which won for him national fame attained by few 
if by any others in that day. In those days his 
supervision was close, definite and inspiring. 

One feature of his work was what would today 
be styled vitalization. The work of all children 
was real life so far as possible. In the first grade 
it was the real thing. 

Miss Agnes Dunlop, who remains in Rockford, 
has put in book form in “Playtime Stories” under 


his guidance eighteen charmingly illustrated © 


storiés such as appeal to all children as their own 
real life. All stories are dramatized by the chil- 
dren as they read them in school. 

The child world is a world of play. They play 
all day long, consciously or unconsciously. A 
good dramatic story is the best medium through 
which to convey ideas, and also to approach the 
difficulties of learning to read. The moment a 
point is reached where the bird, animal, fairy, or 
giant speaks or acts, interest is captivated. 

Expression comes, as the varying mood of the 
small actor dictates a correct intonation. Weak, 
lifeless voices that do not carry beyond the lips 
are no longer heard, since the weak-voiced, life- 
fess one feels himself responsible for his part. 

Dramatic presentation is the quickest and 
surest method of appeal in learning to read, be- 
cause it is the only one with which memory plays 
no tricks. 

There are sixty colored pictures, each full of 
action, each making the child enter into the life 
of the animals as he lets his vivid imagination 
follow the story illustrated so beautifully, 


SELECTED STORIES FROM KIPLING 
[“Selected Stories from Kipling.” Edited by William 
Lyon Phelps, Yale University. Garden City, N. Y.; 
Doubleday, Page & Company. Cloth. 355 pages.] 
Rudyard Kipling is a universal favorite, but his 
writings are too numerous in this busy age for 
any man or woman of affairs to read all of his 


‘productions, and few of us are able to select gems 


where all are precious. No one could make a 
selection that would suit as many as could 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale, whose baker's 
dozen can be read by the busiest man, and by the 
reading of these one will have the spirit and glow 
of a master mind in the literary world. 

It is the first time that an authority like Profes- 
sor Phe!ps has selected such a group of Kipling’s 
richest masterpieces in a book adapted to school 
use. Not the least important feature of the 
book is the biographical sketch by Professor 
Phelps. 

The selections are: “The Man Who Would Be 
King,” “The Drums Fore and Aft,” “The Phan- 
tom Rickshaw,” “Wee Willie Winkie,” “The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd,” “The Man Who Was,” 
“Without Benefit of Clergy,” “The Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvany,”. “Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,” “The 
Brushwood Boy,” “William the Conqueror,” 
“They” and “An Habitation Enforced.” 


LIVING 
BY E, GUEST. 
The miser thinks he’s living when he’s hoarding up his 
gold, 
The soldier calls it living when he’s doing something 
bold, 
The sailor thinks he’s living when he’s tossing on the 
sea 
And upon this very subject no two men of us agree. 
But I hold to the opinion as I walk my way along, 
That living’s made of laughter and good fellowship 
and song. 


I wouldn't call it living to be always hoarding gold, 

To bank all my present gladness for the days when I 
am old. 

I wouldn’t call it living to spend all my strength for 
fame 

And forego any pleasures that today are mine to 
claim; 

I wouldn’t for the splendor of the world set out to 
roam 

And forsake my laughing children and the peace I 
know at home. 

Oh! the thing that I call living isn’t gold or fame at 
all 

It’s fellowship and sunshine and it’s roses by the wall; 

It’s evenings filled with music and a hearth-fire that’s 
ablaze 

And the joys that come to mortals in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways; 

It is laughter and contentment and the seeking for a 
goal. 

It is everything that’s needful in the building of a soul, 

—Albany Journal. 
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I wish it were possible to drive home to the w hole American people the conviction of needed 
concern for our educational necessities.—Presid ent Harding at William and Mary College. 
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A GREAT MAN OF THE DAY 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


Hon. David Lloyd George, the famous prime 
minister of Great Britain, is a notable figure 
among the statesmen of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

Born in 1863, in Manchester, England, the son 
of a schooimasier, reared in the small village of 
Llanstumdwy, Wales, his life has been one of 
well-applied study and !abor. His own initiative 
and perseverance have brought him success. 

You will look in vain in the annals of Lloyd 
George for a “booster.” He seems to have 
“arrived” by the sheer force of personal merit. 

Like the traditional genius, Lloyd George was 
not endowed with means. His Welsh schoolmas- 
ter-farmer father died when he was only threc, 
leaving to his mother’s brother, Richard Lloyd, a 
self-sacrificing man, the “cobbler preacher” of 
Llanstumdwy, Wales, the welcome burden of 
rearing and providing for David, his sister and 
his younger brother, William. 

Aided by his beloved foster-father, David 
attended good schools and advanced rapidly in 
scholarship. He learned quickly, and at twenty- 
one was admitted to the bar. He soon became 
an able advocate. Naturally a good speaker, his 
powers of debate had been trained at the village 
debating societies and among the village students. 

“The village smithy was my first parliament, 
where night after night we discussed all the 
abstruse questions relating to this world and the 
next, in politics, in theology, in philosophy and 
science. There was nothing too wide and com- 
prehensive for us to discuss.” 

The reform spirit fostered in youth infected 
Lloyd George. He has stood so boldly for his 
ideas that he has been given the title of “Dare- 


devil statesman.” 


He (with his brother) early in his legal career 
asserted the right to examine witnesses in Welsh. 
He took up the cause of the oppressed farmers. 
Any who were really abused or downtrodden won 
his immediate help. 

Opposition strengthened him. Earnestness and 
sincerity brought him to the front. He became 
an alderman in the town council, then a candi- 
date for the British Parliament, to which he was 
elected at twenty-seven (in 1890), when the great 
Gladstone was at the head of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment. 

Lloyd George made a good reputation in par- 
liament during the succeeding fifteen years as a 
fearless and powerful champion of the “under 
dog,” constantly battling against existing wrongs, 
regardless of consequences to himself. He be- 
came exceedingly unpopular with those who stood 
for the denial of the right of free speech and for 
the exercise of arbitrary power over helpless peo- 


ple. He championed the separation of church 
and state; the taxation of the rich in order that 
the poor might have old-age pensions, etc.; and 
many other needed reforms, earning the title, 
“Little Brother of the Poor.” His life was 
threatened and his meetings were broken up by 
brickbats, especially when he spoke against the 
Boer War, bravely and boldly declaring it an out- 
rage that a great people like the British nation 
should attempt to crush a tiny, pastoral race, even 
under some provocation. 

Yet in the iniddle of the Boer War he was re- 
elected to his place in parliament by his Welsh 
constituency, increasing his majority 50 per cent. 

It was in 1905, when the Liberals came again 
into power, that Lloyd George entered the Cabi- 
net of Great Britain. He was made president of 
ihe Imperial Board of Trade. 

His strength of brain and newly revealed ad- 
ministrative genius won success in this post of 
high responsibility, which he raised by novel 
measures to its present important part in British 
industrial and mercantile life. He soon became 
an outstanding figure in the government. In 
1908, when Asquith became prime minister, Lloyd 
George was chosen chancellor of the exchequer. 

In that capacity he carried through (in spite of 
the colossal opposition of vested interests) the 
foundation of the new social system in Great 
Britain in the taking from the House of Lords of 
its time-honored power of veto and the drawing 


of huge sums (through taxation) from the prop-_ 


erty owners; and many other measures. 

When the great war broke out in 1914 he was 
the “man of the hour” in Great Britain, again the 
champion of the under dog, down-trodden Bel- 
gium. He established an admirable financial 
policy. Next he was made “minister of mu- 
nitions,” to meet the urgent needs of the army, 
converting manufacturing Britain into a network 
cf arsenais and organizing British labor for the 
making of implements for the winning of the war 
and the triumph of democracy. Next he became 
prime minister, meeting the appalling burdens of 
the World War. 

David Lloyd George, the humble Welsh school- 
master’s son, was among the conspicuous figures 
at the Peace Conference in Paris, directing the 
work of winding up the triumphant closing of the 
great war. He has stood at the helm in the 
administration of the afiairs of the British Empire 
during the heavy trials and troubles of the post- 
war period. He was a prime mover at the Inter- 
national Disarmament Conference in Washington, 
D. C., making a special trip to this country for 
the purpose of promoting international comity 
and harmony through the best possible means. 


Education of the child for his work only 


half educated, and life will be less 


leave h 
real and vivid for him, if discreet instruction has "oy tatoad te to show him what to do with his 


leisyre,—Philo Stevenson, 
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RETURN TO REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT? 
[“Safeguarding American Ideals.” A Brief Study of 


Our Heritage, Our Negligence, Our Responsibility. 


By Harry F. Atwood. Chicago: Laird & Lee, Inc. Cloth. 
125 pages.] 

Harry F. Atwood, a Chicago lawyer, Chicago 
born (1870), Assistant United States District At- 
torney (1908-11), and Field Secretary of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in the Cav- 
alry in the Spanish American War, has written an 
unusual book, a frank and fearless plea for rep- 
resentative government. 

Whatever one may think traditionally it is re- 
freshing to find a man of Harry-F. Atwood’s 
educational and inherited standing talk about 
things, calling a brick a brick. 

It lowers the tone of the book materially to use 
the terms “demagogue,” “hypocritical dema- 
gogue” “deceitful demagogue” so often. We re- 
sent classifying together I. W. W.’s, Reds and so- 
called progressives. And yet we realize that 
from the point of view of Harry F. Atwood the 
difference between these “reformers” is largely 
a question of degree. 

The most effective illustration is the picture of 
a baseball game in the hands of a “recall,” “Pri- 
mary,” “referendum,” etc. 

“ Suppose in response to a protest from the 
umpire’s decision some demagogue from the 
bleachers, of the type that this country has been 
cursed with for twenty years, should step out and 
say: “Baseball is a game of the people, by the 
people and for the people. We have paid our 
admissions. It is our game; we object to the 
ruling of the umpire. Let us take a vote on it 
before the game continues. (Great applause.)” 
How long could baseball stand such mass inter- 
ference in the name of democracy? 

The following paragraph is suggestive of the 
tendency of the times to which Harry F. Atwood 
refers: “How much moral support are we giv- 
ing teachers in the discipline of children in our 
schools? Whose side do we take when a differ- 
ence occurs? What amount of encouragement 
are we giving teachers toward the development 
of well-informed and patriotic citizens?” 


MISTER ANGLEWORM 
BY RAYMOND E, MANCHESTER 
Kent, Ohio 
After rain comes on the lawn 
And all the thunder clouds are gone, 
The dirt lifts up beneath the fern, 
And out comes Mister Angleworm. 


He humps his back, then lengthens out, 
And pokes his pointed nose about ; 

He loves to roll, and stretch, and squirm, 
This lazy Mister Angleworm. 


Then Mrs. Robin hops along, 

For she knows where good worms belong. 
She gives her head a saucy turn, 

And down goes Mister Angleworm. 


iN WINTER 
BY RAYMOND EB. MANCHESTER 
Kent, Ohio 
I think it fun in Winter 
When it snows and blows outside, 


For then my daddy plays at horse 
And takes me for a ride. 


My mother cuts out dollies 

And makes them paper clothes; 
My grandpa builds me castles 

Out of blocks and dominoes. 


MY BEAN 
BY RAYMOND E. MANCHESTER 
Kent, Ohio 

I hoed and raked the garden clean, 
Then covered up my Lima Bean, 
I prayed and soon the sun-light came, 
And, in a day or two, some rain, 
Then after ages, it would seem, 
I saw a little bit of green; 
But that one bean must be a clown, 
For he came up, just upside down. 
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SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


[“Self-Deveiopment: A Handbook for the Ambitious.” 


By H. Addington Bruce. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company. Cloth.] 


H. Addington Bruce is one of the writers who 
is found in some paper in every metropolitan city 
in America. He is the most ardent champion of a 
phase of psychology that has ardent worshipers 
and very much-disgusted critics. This must be 
admiited by all who are willing to read what he 
writes. He aims to have his psychology function 
in worth-while activities. There is always a pur- 
pose in all his interpretations of mental processes. 

This phase of Mr. Bruce’s theory and practice 
reaches its climax in “Self-Development,” a book 
with the aim of Samuel Smiles and O. S. Marden, 
but with a radically different fountain of inspira- 
tion. Here is a paragraph that Marden and his 
predecessors could never have written: “After 
meals the blood. supply to the brain is temporarily 
lessened because of the special demands made by 
the digestive organs. The effort to think at that 
time will drag the blood back to the brain, and 
the result may be both physical and mental indi- 
gestion. Under the best of conditions mental 
concentration itself has a fatiguing effect on the 
brain. Consequently it is a real aid to thinking 
to relax mentally at frequent intervals during the 
working day. The relaxing need be for only a 
few minutes. It is amazing how quickly the brain 
refreshes itself. If it be denied brief breathing 
spells it is sure to take its revenge by refusing to 
work well.” 


“What shape, madam, was the pocketbook you lost?” 


“Flat. I’m a teacher.”—Chicago Principals’ Club Re- 
porter. 
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OKLAHOMA’S PATRIOTIC REQUIRE- 


MENTS 


Oklahoma under the leadership of the 
American Legion has an heroic law relating to 
the teaching of history and civics in the public 
and private schools of the state. 

In every grade from the first to the fifth, in- 
clusive, there must be one hour in every 
scholastic week devoted to teaching American 
history. One of these years may substitute 
Oklahoma history. 

The primary object of this teaching shall be 
the instilling into the hearts of the various pu- 
pils an understanding of the United States, a 
love of country and devotion to the principles of 
American Government. Teachers are to avoid 
a mere recital of dates and events. 

No one can graduate from a public or private 
high school in Oklahoma who ‘has not satisfac- 
torily completed at least one full year’s work in 
American history and civics. 

No college or university, normal school or 
chartered institution of learning, shall, under 
the authority of the State of Oklahoma, grant 
to any student any degree unless he shall have 
passed a course in American history and civil 
government. 

Any teacher, official, officer, or person violat- 
ing any of these provisions is liable to a fine of 
not less than one hundred dollars, and not more 
than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment 
in the county jail not less than thirty days nor 
more than six months or both. A violation of 
any of the provisions of this law is sufficient 
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grounds for the discharge or removal of any 
teacher or official or officer, and in case of a 
corporation for revoking the charter. 

The state superintendent is held responsible 
for the enforcement of this law and Hon. R. H. 
Wilson at once proceeded to emphasize his in- 
tention of accepting this responsibility. With 
his accustomed zeai Mr. Wilson plans to have 
this law so observed as to make it “a wonderful 
inspiration for patriotism.” He sets aside fif- 
teen minutes each day for opening exercises, 
twelve minutes of which must be conscien- 
tiously used for patriotic exercises. 

Mr. Wilson has furnished every teacher pro- 
grams for each day in the week. The song fea- 
ture is especially interesting. 

Every child in public and private schools must 
know “Yankee Doodle,” “Dixie,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” and “Oklahoma.” 

Each week must begin with the flag salute 
and the singing of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” On Tuesday morning there must be 
sung some well known sacred song and patriotic 
stories magnifying Christian influence. On 
Wednesday “America” is to be sung and the 
exercises specialize on the world influence of 
the United States. On Thursday sing 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” with em- 
phasis on America at home, and Friday is to be 
“Folk Song Day.” 

The sixth grade is to magnify Oklahoma his- 
tory, and the seventh and eighth grades are to 
be a real study of American history. 


WORTH WHILE APPRECIATION 


John M. Brewer, director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, in a personal letter 
makes a discriminating comment on “Why 
Graduate” :— 

“T want to offer my thanks and best wishes for 
your contribution to educational guidance 
called ‘Why Graduate.’ It seems to me particu- 
larly heipful, and I am almost as glad for 
what you did not say as for what you did. You 
refrained from the current talk about the money 
value of education and expounded higher values. 
I certainly wish a_ wide circulation for this 
document.” 


BROWN UNIVERSITY PLAN 


President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity has announced a plan of inestimable service 
to teachers and through them to all the people 
of Rhode Island. 

The teachers in the public schools of the state 
who’ have graduated from a_ state normal 
school or have an education equivalent to that, 
and have had a successful experience of three 
years, the last year of which has been in Rhode 
Island, may study in the School of Education of 
Brown University without charge. 

State Superintendent Walter E. Ranger says 
the teachers of Rhode Island have more profes- 
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sional training than have the teachers of any 
other state. There are 2,700 elementary 
teachers in the state and 2,000 of these are 
graduates of normal schools. Of these 1,800 
have had three years of successful experience 
and are eligible to accept the offer of Brown 
University. 
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COMMUNITY ENGLISH 


[Community English: A Book of Undertakings for 
Boys and Girls.” By Mildred Buchanan Flagg. New 
York: Thé Macmillan Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 
266 pageés.] 


Undertakings is another word fot “adven- 
ture,” which has been an expression for the ideal 
of school life of today. “Community English, a 
Book of Undertakings for Boys and Gifls” 
meets our idea of a book which enables a pupil 
to learn how to speak and write effectively, so 
as to really achieve something that he wants to 
achieve. 

The new mission of teaching is to substitute 
learning for a personal purpose instead of learn- 
ing a task, and this book approaches the learning 
of English from this ideal point of view. 

There are fairly lengthy letters from John 
Burroughs, Phillips Brooks, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, John G. Whittier, William Cullen Bry- 
ant and A. Lincoln. Any child will read all of 
these letters because of his interest in the 
writer. Any child will be interested in the way 
great men wrote letters. It is real genius that 
plans to have boys and girls study English by 
reading personal letters by such men. 

One of the real undertakings of a pupil is to 
make an illustrated booklet containing all the 
correspondence necessary, including a Fast 
Day Telegram, a Day Letter, and a Night Let- 
ter by telegraph, in connection with prepara- 
tions for a long journey. 

Making booklets representing various un- 
dertakings is one of the features of “Community 
English.” 

Another line of undertakings is the investiga- 
tion of some public utility of the child’s com- 
munity. There are elaborate suggestions for 
the investigation of Water Works, Gas Trans- 
portation, Electricity, Parks, Public Play- 
grounds, Public Library, Public Hospital, Pub- 
lic Schools, Legislative Department of the 
State, City or Town, the Executive Department, 
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Civil Service, Health Department, Fire Depart- _ 


ment, Judicial Department. Thus in a variety 
of community undertakings the children are 
learning much, but above that they are learning 
how to talk and write naturally and correctly 
about something that they want others to know 
how much they have learned about it. 


The New York Principals’ Association is 
issuing its first volume of “The Principal” with 
Olive M. Jones, of Public School 120, as editor. 


That fact is sufficient guarantee of its attrac- 
tiveness and professional profit. 


AMERICA’S MAKING 


Scarcely second to the fatnous Pilgtim 
Pageant in significance was the pageant, “Amer- 
ica’s Making,” in vatious armdries; School atidi- 
toriums and in other great halls in New York 
City by the school children. 

The great significance df the New York 
pageant is the fact that it demonstrated the 
part various nationalities played in “Making 
America.” The weakness of the Pilgrim 
Pageant was the seeming purpose to give all 
credit to the Pilgrims. Of course it was not so 
intended, but there was enough of that episode 
to employ all possible talent and to occtipy all 
available time. 

It was wholly inadequate, howevet, as a 
Pageant of “Making America.” New York has 
met the larger vision delightfully. 

The noble conception of the New York 
pageant is indicated by America’s Four Hand- 
maidens, Liberty, Co-operation, Toleration, 
and Opportunity. 

The pageant opened with a brilliant episode 
of the Indian-Pilgrim beginning with the wild 
Indians, ending with the Peace achievement of 
the Pilgrims. 

The pageant magnifies the part Spain and 
Portugal played and France, the Dutch, the 
Welsh, Thomas Jefferson, Germany, Kinder- 
garten, the Irish, Africa, Scandinavia, Italians. 

“Making America” stresses the part that in- 
ventions have played in all phases of industries 
and enterprises. 

Why cannot every city have “Making 
America” ? 
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Vassar has raised more than $2,000,000 on its 
Endowment Fund. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS 


The women teachers of Chicago to the number 
of 6,767 have petitioned the City Board of Edu- 
cation for an increase in salary of a flat thousand 
dollars for elementary teachers. Chicago sal- 
aries of elementary teachers are very low. The 
increase will put the salaries where they should 
be in a city like Chicago. 


U. OF M. 


It may be all right in Maine to say U. of M. It 
may be all right in Minnesota to say U. of M. It 
may be all right in Missouri to say U. of M. It 
may be all right in Michigan to say U. of M. 
It may be all right in Montana to say U. of M., 
but it is all wrong when it is to be interpreted by 
an editor equally interested in the universities 
of the five states. Each state has an abbrevia- 
tion. Why not use it? 
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ART IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 

(“Public Speaking Today: A High School Manual.” By 
Francis Cummins Lockwood, Ph. D., University of Arizona, 
and Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, University of Oregon. 
Boston and Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co.] 

The high schools have been made to magnify 
commerce, and it is even more important that 
they magnify the art of public speaking. 
Everything in American life today pays a pre- 
mium upon effective public speaking. There 
is no one great orator, there is no occasion for 
such an orator, but there are a multitude of 
good speakers, so that the public will not pay 
attention to anyone who is not skilful as a pub- 
lic speaker. 

Effective public speaking is an art that can 
be learned. It is an art that every one should 
learn in this age of the world. It is a tragedy 
to allow any one to graduate from college or 
university without having been trained in this 
art, without having acquired skill in the art. No 
young person is prepared for college who is 
not prepared to play his part in public debate. 

Messrs. Lockwood and Thorpe have made a 
most helpful book for students of the art of 
public speaking. They have caught the spirit 
of the present urge for platform power. They 
are not trying to make great orators but they 
make it possible for any one to be a good 
speaker and skilfully inspire every student to 
aspire to be a better speaker. It is this trait 
that is most needed in high schools today. In- 
spire to aspire is a slogan for all secondary 
school leaders and nowhere is this more im- 
portant than in teaching the platform art. 
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A WOMAN PRINCIPAL 


Miss Catherine A. Dole of Keene was the effi- 
cient president of the New Hampshire State As- 
sociation at the most largely-attended meeting 
in its history. 

New England is less likely to have a woman 
president of the State Teachers Association 
than have some other sections of the United 
States, but no man has given the Granite State a 


wiser or more attractive session than did Miss 
Dole. 
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UNUSUAL PROGRAM BULLETIN 

The New Hampshire State Association Pro- 
gram Bulletin for its Concord meeting, this year, 
was exceptional in the elaborate and true-to-life 
sketch ot each of the out-of-state speakers. We 
know of no other place where one can find as 
good a portraiture of ex-Governor Carl E. Milli- 
kin of Maine, Angelo Patri of New York, Dr. 
Frank E. Spaulding of Yale, Mrs. Marie Turner 
Harvey of Kirksville. 

There is nothing machinelike in these no- 
tices. 
each of them. . 

Indeed, the president, Catherine A. Dole of 
Keene, breathed into the entire program the 
breath of refreshing life, a personality that was 


highly professional, 


There is a delightful personal flavor to 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EDUCA. 
TION 


At the request of President Charl O. Williams 
of the National Education Association, State 
Superintendent Augustus O. Thomas of Maine, 
chairman oi the Association’s Committee on 
Foreign Relations, has requested the active and 
ardent co-operation of President Harding, the 
Cabinet and the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, in planning to have the nations represented 
in the Arms Conference join America in an In- 
ternational Congress of Edueation. 

Dr. Thomas in his letter to President Harding, 
speaking for the National Education Associa- 
tion, well said: “The dynamic forces that make 
for world peace are formed when the young are 
taught. The teacher, whether mother, priest, 
or schoolmaster, is the real maker of history and 
the school will shape the destiny of tomorrow.” 

Dr. Thomas’ committee well says: “The world 
congress might well work toward the following 
objectives: To promote peace and good-will 
among the nations of the earth; to bring about 
a world-wide tolerance of the rights and priv- 
ileges of all nations; to develop an appreciation 
of the value and the inherited gifts of nation- 
ality through centuries of progress and de- 
velopment; to secure more accurate and satis- 
fying information and more adequate state- 
ments in the textbooks used in the schools of 
the various countries; to foster a national com- 
radeship and confidence which will produce a 
more sympathetic appreciation among all na- 
tions; to inculcate into the minds and hearts of 
the rising generation those spiritual values 
necessary to carry forward the principles em- 
phasized in the Conference on Limitation of 
Armaments; finally, throughout the world, ir 
all schools, to emphasize the essential unity of 
mankind upon the evils of war and upon the ab- 
solute necessity of universal peace.” 
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MARSHALL FOCH SCHOOL 


Another demonstration that Frank Cody 1s 
leading Detroit triumphantly is the following 
Resolution of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion :— 

Be it resolved, as a fitting memorial of his 
visit to Detroit, and as a permanent monument 
to his glorious services to civilization, that one 


of the new schools be named the Marshall Foch © 
School. 


+, 


GREAT TEXTBOOK CHANGE 


‘“Hobnailed livers and other ‘fascinating’ ail- 
iments due to alcoholic beverages will be elimi- 
nated from school physiologies” is reported 
from Chicago. The assumption is that prohibi- 
tion wiil prohibit and that no occasion exists to 
horrify children with such “bugaboos.” 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


IRA W. HOWARTH, newly appointed Dean 
of Sociology, Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, is not only admirably equipped for such 
leadership but is widely known as a most efh- 
cient speaker as well as writer. His work for 
some years was in Chicago and the Middle West. 
Of late he has been on the Pacific Coast with 
the State University at Berkeley as his. local 
unit. Now he joins the very live forces of Colo- 
rado. He is always an energizing force and 
always functions masterfully wherever he is. 

CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH, professor of 
school music, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Music by Oberlin College. Dr. Farns- 
worth is no more honored in the receipt of the 
degree than is Oberlin College in bestowing it. 


MRS. ANNA FULLER BENNETT, Pittsfield, 
Mass., high school, has delved in archives, sup- 
plementing her recollections of her father’s rec- 
cllections of Pittsfield seventy-five years ago, 
producing the latest version of the first teach- 
ers’ institute and of the first county association 
of teachers in the United States, much of which 
will appear in the Journal of Education at an 
early date. 

CHARLES C. HUGHES, superintendent, Sac- 
ramento, has been re-elected for four years more 
at an increased salary, $6,000, and is given an 
assistant who is to be business manager under 
the direction of the superintendent. Mr. Hughes 
has demonstrated rare educational efficiency, 
ranking with the best leaders in achievement 
and that without arousing opposition of any im- 
portance. This re-election at an increase in sal- 
ary is further demonstration that Sacramento 
likes progressive educational leadership. 

JOHN W. McDONALD, who was agent of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education for 
many years, has as a memorial two medal 
prizes, provided by his pupils in the Stoneham 
High School. One is for a boy and one for a girl 
each year. The awards are to those who are 
judged to have shown a desire to be of the great- 
est public benefit during their high school course. 
This is regarded as the highest honor that can 
be achieved in the high school. 

AUGUSTUS H. KELLEY, who retired from 
the principalship of the Emerson School, Boston, 
in June, is New England representative of the 
John C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. Few 
teachers in New England have as loyal friends as 
has Mr. Kelley. His address is 57 Montview 
Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 

RAYMOND E. MANCHESTER, Ohio State 
Normal School, Kent, has published in “Little 
Visits” forty attractive bits of verse for little 


people, a sample of which we are using in 
another column this week. 


G. A. WORKS, dean of the Cornell School of 
Agriculture, is universally accepted as high man 
in the combination of science and common sense 
in the improvement of rural schools. He reports 
data are available upon every school in thirty- 
seven rural districts with population less than 
4,500. Of these, 1,419 are one-teacher, one-room 
schools; seventy-seven have two rooms; thirty- 
one three to four rooms, and seventy five to 
nine rooms. One-half of the one-room buildings 
score between 541 and 671 on a scale of 1,000. As 
a group they fall below standards for a reasonably 
adequate building. Less than one-fifth of the 
buildings come up to the minimum requirements 
as to lighting. Eighty-six per cent. use opaque 
shades and half of them don’t work. Heating in 
$5.2 per cent. is by an unjacketed stove, and 84 
per cent. have no play apparatus of any kind. 
The rural high school situation is also serious. 
Of 607 rural high schools, 332 have less than fifty 
pupils. Of 102 principals, only a little more than 
one-half are college graduates; the median ex- 
perience is ten years, the median salary $1,650. 
Of 1,655 classes, 369 have five pupils or less. 


MISS LUCILLE TROTT, Aberdeen, S. D., 
superintendent of Brown County, is an adminis- 
trator of exceptional ability, and the great suc- 
cess attained by M. S. Pittman as illustrated in 
his highly valuable book, “The Value of Super- 
vision,” is largely due to the skilful assistance 
given by Miss Trott. 


ARTHUR W. DUNN, who succeeds James 
Noble Rule as National Director of Red Cross 
activities, is the author of three of the most im- 
portant books on citizenship that have been pub- 
lished—“The Community and the Citizen” and 
Community Civics”—one volume for country life 
and one for cities, published by D. C. Heath & 
Co. Mr. Dunn has been Mr. Rule’s assistant. 
Before that he had been specialist in civic educa- 
tion in the United States Bureau of Education, 
and earlier director of civics in the schools of 
Indianapolis. He has also been civic secretary 
of the City Club of Philadelphia and secretary 
of the Public Education Association of New 
York. 


MRS. KATHARINE A. MORTON, state su- 
perintendent of Wyoming, is certainly winning 
the professional and personal esteem of all edu- 


cators and men and women of affairs in the 
state and through them of the people as a 
whole. The state has never had a more appre- 


ciated leader or one more worthy of apprecia- 
tion, 
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REPORTS FROM EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE EXTENSION DIVISION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


A University Extension Division is the organi- 
zation which modern state universities have de- 
veloped to serve as the channel through which 
some of the university culture and instruction 
flows to the people. It is a distinctive part of 
the administrative organization of the univer- 
sity, co-ordinate with the colleges. Teaching, 
research, and extension are the three channels 
through which the university finds natural ex- 
pression. 

What the people want is not institutional edu- 
cation alone, but educational service. In order 
to do this effectively the University of North 
Carolina has appointed a full time director and a 
secretary. The department offers to the people 
of the state correspondence and class instruc- 
tion, lectures, institutes, community drama, 
music, and development, high school debating 
and athletics, improvement of school grounds, 
and educational information and assistance. 

The fee for each course of instruction is $10.00 
and the subjects are much the same as those 
given in the extension departments of Harvard 
and Boston University. All courses offered 
count toward the A. B. degree, and towards 
state teachers’ certificates. Professor Chester 
A. Snell is the director and Miss Louise Venable 
is the secretary of the department. 

“THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” 
. During the year just past the boys and girls 
of Lexington, Ky., have helped to make an in- 
valuable gift to the future citizens all over the 
United States by contributing several hundred 
dollars toward the purchase of the “Old Ken- 
tucky Home” property. It is by the preserva- 
tion of such shrines as this that the love of the 
home land is fostered in the hearts of the chil- 
dren. 

Another interesting feature of the year’s work 
is the “home project” work in manual training. 
The list shows a wide variety of odd jobs, from 
mending the front gate to papering rooms and 
building a hen house. It is much more interesting 
to mend a fence when one is going to get credit 
for doing it and when one feels that “teacher” 
considers it a worth-while job. 

The girls furnish rooms, cook at home and 
make their own clothes. Indeed the teachers, 
under Superintendent M. A. Cassidy, are doing 
splendid work in making the school curriculum 
function in the community. We predict 100 per 
cent. Americans for the next generation in Lex- 
ington. 


_ HIGH SCHOOL SALARIES IN ILLINOIS. 


The report on High Schools sent out by the 
University of Illinois contains an exhaustive 


study of salaries paid to the teachers in the 370 


high schools of the state accredited by the uni- 
versity. The group was divided according to 
teacher-training beyond the high school age. 

The average man who has had four years of 
college or university training receives $87 more 
per year than the man who has had but two 
years of such training. As the annual cost to 
the student in the university is $791, it will be 
seen that this average man must teach for the 
rest of his life to pay for his training. Those 
whose ability is above the average may hope to 
do better than this. The average woman 
teacher receives $70 more per year, so that sex 
must be considered as_ well as training in 
reckoning salaries, 

The tables show that for the first few years 
experience 
but there seems to be a gradual dwindling away 
of the salary increase as the experience becomes 
larger. 

The subject taught is a third factor which en- 
ters into the salary question. The department 
of administration receives by far the highest 
salaries, $3,000 maximum, while physical educa- 
tion comes next for men at a little over $2,000, 
and the maximum for women is in mathematics, 
at a little over $1,500. 

The study clearly recognizes the need of some 
form of salary scale for the high schools which 
shall take into consideration training, experience, 
sex, commercial competition, and the relative 
values of certain subjects of the curriculum. 
The tables are well worked out and afford an 


excellent opportunity for comparative study. 
STATE LAWS RELATING TO EDUCATION. 


(Bureau of Education.) 


This is a compilation of state laws on this sub- 
ject enacted during 1918-1919. It includes legis- 
lation on school finance and support, buildings 
and sites, school population and attendance, 
health regulation, textbooks, subject matter. 
secondary education, technical schools, libraries 
and museums. 

It gives the special laws regarding employment 
of teachers passed by each state, the salary laws 
enacted during the period and the laws regarding 
teachers’ pensions passed by the legislatures. 
The most interesting tenure law enacted is that 
of Washington “to prevent discrimination in the 
payment of salaries between male and female 
teachers in the public schools.” Texas has en- 
acted a similar law. 

In Porto Rico teachers are allowed twenty 
days of absence without loss of pay when such 
absence is “necessary and justifiable.” 

New Jersey provides a minimum salary of $70 
a month for any teacher in any school district, 
and Oregon makes it unlawful for any district te 
pay a teacher less than $75 a month, 

Many states have established or amended the 
laws relating to teachers’ pensions. 


is a factor in determining salaries, - 
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COMPULSORY SCHOOL. ATTENDANCE 


[“Compulsory School Attendance and Labor.” By For- 
est Chester Ensign, State University of Iowa. Iowa City, 
lowa: The Athens Press. 


Professor Ensign of the State University of 
Iowa has met a real need in educational litera- 
ture. The work done by Professor Ensign is as 
thoroughly scientific as such work can be, it is 
certainly the most scientific study that has been 
made. 

It is more interesting than anything along this 
iine that has been previously issued. It is also 
thoroughly analytical. It hits high spots skilfully 
from the literary standard. 

The scope of Professor Ensign’s study may be 
suspected from sentences like this: “There is a 


-clear connection between the growth of freedom 


and the growth of pauperism; it is scarcely too 
much to say that the latter is the price we pay 
for the former.” 

Compulsory education dates from the reign of 
Edward III, 1327-1377, though it is customary to 
stretch the imagination and carry it back to the 
days of Alfred the Great. 

Originally, strange as it may seem today, com- 
pulsory education was demanded by employers. 

One of the freaks of compulsory education was 
an attempt in 1391 when the House of Commons 
petitioned the’ King “for the safety and honor of 
the freemen of this realm,” no child of the villein 
class should be permitted to attend school. This 
was in the time of King Richard, who declined 
to sanction such a law. 

His successor, Henry IV., temporized and con- 
firmed legislation in control of education. Pro- 
tection against the privilege of the common peo- 
ple Henry lV. sanctioned a law that no parent not 
possessed of a certain amount of land or rent 
should apprentice his child to any craft or other 
labor within any city or borough in the realm. 

From that day to this, 500 years and more, in 
England, America and other countries,. em- 
ployers have backed and filled, for or against 
compulsory education, 

Professor Ensign’s study groups compulsory 
education in America about Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
In almost all progress in compulsory education 
Massachusetts has been a notable leader. 

The great humiliation revealed at every point 
is the fact that school people have rarely if ever 
been the dominant factor in secyring legislation 
against child labor or for compulsory education. 
Only through some economic interest, demand 
of labor, or efficient action by philanthropists has 
compelling legislation been secured. 

Another great humiliation has been the gen- 
eral jaxity toward the enforcement of compul- 
sory school laws until since America entered the 
World War. 

Our treatment of Professor Ensign’s book is 


wholly, inadequate, as any treatment must be 
that has not limitless space. 

The fact is one must take time to read the ea- 
tire book in order to appreciate what it really sig- 
nifies to have had such a book prepared for every 
one in any wise interested in education. 


a a 


A STUDY OF MENTAL LIFE 

[“Psychology: A Study of Mental Life.” By Robert S. 
Woodworth, Columbia University. New York: Heary 
Holt and Company. Cloth. 580 pages.] 

Nothing in education is more in its infancy 
than is educational psychology. Not only has the 
last word not been said, but we are not quite sure 
that the first word has been said. 

Every time any one writes on psychology it is 
emphasized anew that everyone else has failed to 
meet the needs of the hour, hence the place for 
a new series of opinions. 

All this uncertainty makes the study of psy- 
chology most interesting and a familiarity with 
the new books on psychology quite entrancing. 
It is this charm of elimination of much that we 
thought we had learned that is refreshing. 

The cat learns to open the door of her cage and 
go out and get the fish that is tantalizingly too. 
iar off to be had while she is in the cage; by a 
series of eliminations she learns what is useless. 
cach day, and by twenty or thirty eliminations 
becomes an expert. 

Following the cat’s advice, or rather, her ex- 
perience we are progressing rapidly in the science 
of elimination. Seriously Dr. Woodworth has 
presented an unusually attractive and education- 
ally important book. He has given more of the 
results of psychological adventure and demon- 
stration than has any of his predecessors, and 
he uses more freely and without apology more 
old-fashioned terms than most of the new psy- 
chologists dare or care to use. He talks about 
intellect, emotions and will, about sensations, per- 
ception, attention, about habit, imagination and 
reasoning as freely as they used to be talked 
about. 

One charm of the book is that Dr. Woodworth 
has no fear of using terms that are old and no 
prejudice hecause adventures are new. His 
imagery is delightfully refreshing. Here are inci- 
dental expressions such as provide spice and sea- 
soning: “A drab, middle-aged type of revery,” 
“dammed up energy of the reaction-tendency,” 
“pig-headed complacent,” “recency,” “unspaced- 
learning,” “shy and unsure of himself,” “sugges- 
tibility,” “morally flabby or maladjusted indi- 
viduals.” 

One cannot go to sleep studying a book with 
as many unexpected words and phrases as the 
Columbia professor uses, and, what is more to the 
point, he is never ready to quit when he knows 
that he is likely to get a new intellectuai thriil in 
the next paragraph. It is a delightful book 
scientifically, professionally, entertainingly. 


| 
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WISE VIRGINS. ; 
, BY SUPERINTENDENT ELLEN LARSON, 
Franklin County, Kansas 

‘Insurance is like any other commodity that the public 
buys—its service and value depend upon how we use it 
and to what extent it serv es our needs. 

If you are one of those individuals who tries to get 
something for’ nothing—gtuniBting when every penny 
invested does not comie back to you in company with 
other pennies you have not invested—you are not the 
person to invest in Accident and Health Insurance. 
Why? Simply because you will not be able to 
appreciate the many benefits other than the financial 
that are derived from carrying such 4 policy. 

Is it practical for a woman to carry such insurance? 
‘This question is often asked. There are more women 
making their own way in the world today than ever 
before. Not only are they taking care of themselves, 
but in many sases the responsibility of the nome’ and 
the education of the younger children rests with them. 
Any woman:in such a position owes it to herself and to 
the others to safeguard her income by carrying ate 
Accident and Health Insurance. 

I speak from experience when I say that such an 
investment is the best investment a woman can make. 
I have taught school with epidemics of scarlet fever, 
smallpox, measles and whooping cough raging all 
around me,—it all worried me,—I was not insured. I 
was not foolish enough to believe’ that an insurance 
policy would keep disease away, but I faced the propo- 
sition squarely as everyone should do. With school 
closed, salary stepped, and myself ill, what would be 
the outcome? 

I invested in an ‘Aécident and Health Insurance 
policy. I never worry about the future now. It is pro- 
vided for. If I am well I can make my way; if I am 
ill or meet with an accident, my insurance helps pay 
my expenses, and I am given a chance to recover with- 
out worry. Half the illness in this life is caused by 
worry over things that could be prevented, and half the 
recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 

I had the value of Health Insurance impressed on me 
quite forcibly this last winter during the influenza 
epidemic. I renewed my policy in good health. Before 
my check reached the office I was on my way home to 
battle with the influenza myself. I wondered if I had 
been too late in renewing. I received my receipt in bed. 
A few weeks later J received a check from the com- 
pany that paid my doctor bill and left a little to meet 
other expenses. I went back to my school phvsically 
and financially strong, while no less than five of my 
friends who were ill at the same time went back with 
doctor bills unpaid, and physically unfit to take up the 
burden of the schoolroom simply because they could 
not afford to stay out any longer. 

You have the value of insurance impressed upon you 
when you stop to think of millions of dollars worth of 
property that is insured against loss or injury. Prize 
animals are all insured as well as common stock. Is not 
human life and time worth more than these? 

There must be something in insurance or thousands 
of people would not be taking out Accident Insurance 
for such a short period as a single day, or to cover a 
single trip. The United States Government believes in 
insurance. It insured the men in the army and still 
continues to do so. 

We are wise virgins indeed if we keep our lamps of 
safety filled with a receipt for an Accident and Health 
Insurance policy that pays for one day’s disability. 


SALARIES OF CERTAIN SCHOOL OFFICERS IN 
TWENTY CITIES: 
“COMPILED BY BERTHA Y. HEBB 
{In School Life.] 


Assistant Super- 

Super- super- intend- Secre- 
intend- intend- ent, of tary to 
ent of ent of build- school- 
schools. schools. ings. , board. 

New York City..... $12,000 $8,250 $11,000 $6,500 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 12,600 5,060 6,000 6,500 
Newark, N. F....... 10,000 4,900 3,000 6,000 
Boston, Mass. ...... 10,000 bo sagas 5,496 
New Orleans, La... 8,000 5,400 
Providence, R. I.... 6,000 4,500 2,600 4,600 
Jersey City, N. J.... 10,500 5,400 2,500 4,250 
Dayton, Ohio ...... 2,520 4,000 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 8,000 4800) 3,900 
Scranton;' Pa. ..:... 6,000. 3,600 3,600 
New Haven, Conn.... 5,000 3,950  .,- 3,250 3,550 
Paterson, N. J...... 6,000 4,800 soacaiais 3,500 
N.Y 10,000 4,800 5,000 3,000 
Spokane, Wash. .... 4800. ...... 2,800 3,000 
Trenton, N. J....... 7,000 Serre 3,000 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 2,600 2,800 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 8,000 6,000 2,300 2,750 
Birmingham, Ala. ... 7,500 5,000 2.400 2,700 
Albany, N. Y........ 3,050 2,500 
Wilmington, Del.... 6,000 3,000 2,500 2,500 
Washington, D. C.. 6,000 2,240 
THE BOY. 


[From Trenton Times.] 

For what is a boy? He is the person who is going 
to carry on what you have started.. He is to sit right 
where you are sitting and attend to those things you 
think are so important when you are gone. 

You may adopt all the policies you please, but how 
they will be carried out depends on him. Even if you 
make leagues and treaties, he will have to manage them. 
He is going to aid at your desk in the Senate and oc- 
cupy your place on the supreme bench. 

He is going to move in and take over your prisons, 
churches, universities, counting houses and corpora- 
tions. When you are done, all your work is going to 
Ze judged and praised or condemned by him. Your 
reputation and your fortune are in his hands. 

He will read the books you write or sell them to the 
second-hand man. He will assume control of your 
cities. 

Right now the future President is playing marbles 
and the most famous actor of his day is complaining 
because he does not want to go to bed. 

Not your contemporaries and fellow citizens, but the 
boys out there in the school yards are going to say 
after al! you were a grand and noble hero or a 
“blatherskite.” 

It is the boy who will amend your rules, alter your 
creeds, laugh at your mistakes. He may think kindly 
of you and say you did the best you could or he may 
not. Watch your step! 

All your work is for him, and the fate of the nation 
and of humanity is in his hands. 

So it might be well to pay him some attention. 

THE SOUND OF A HUMAN BREATH. 

Perfection of a device which will record the sound of a 
human breath or a heart beat on a steel wire, from which 
they can, be accurately reproduced at any time, is an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Standards. The work was 
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December 22, 1921. 
undertaken at the request of the Army Medica] Service, 
which explained that permanent records of untst@l condi- 
tions of heart and lungs were desired for clinical in- 
struction. 

The device comprises use of an _ ordinary telephone 
transmitter and a stethoscope, it is explained, the current 
generated by the beat of the heart being amplified and 
connected’ with a steel wire telegraphone, which has the 
different sounds impressed upon its spool of wire in the 
form of varying degrees of magnetization. 


WHAT THE AVERAGE MAN HAS, 


I am writing this in my living room of my home on 
a typewriter that weighs no more than a moderate- 
sized bcok. 

Light is provided by a lamp in which burn two |in- 
candescent bulbs. 

In an adjoining room is a telephone from which I 
can talk to any city on the continent. 

On the wall is a thermostat which regulates the flow 
of gas in my furnace and keeps the room at an even 
temperature of 70 degrees. 

Imost within arm’s reach are several shelves of 
books filled with the most profound and beautifully 
expressed thoughts of the ages. 

The floors of my home are cleaned with a’ suction 
sweeper, operated by electricity, while the clothes are 
put through an electric washer and ironed in an elec- 
trically driven mangle. 

My children attend a school where they are given a 
better education than the sons of kings could ¢ommand 
a century ago. 

I enjoy all these things and yet I am just an ordinary 
citizen with an ordinary income, living in an ordinary 
way. Tens of thousands have as much as i have and 
more 

And yet I kick and wonder what ails the world. 

Were the good things of life ever so easily at the 
command of the ordinary man as they are today? 
Don't we all do a lot of welching that we haven't any 
right to do? And if we are not careful, isn’t there a 
danger that we will upset the greatest civilization the 
world has ever known?—William Feather, in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 
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WOMEN WHO CAPTURED NEW ENGLAND. 
BY A. E, WINSHIP 
[In Boston Sunday Herald, November 13, 1921.] 

There is much significance in the fact that three women 
in education captured New England completely this season. 
There are several highly interesting distinctions between 
the characteristic features of these women and some of the 
men who were in competition with them for educational 
platform leadership. 

The women were quiet, unpretentious, full of hope and 
faith and genuinely constructive, which could hardly be said 
of all of the men who have attzined or seek to attain popu- 
larity on the educational platform. 

The three women who made a “clean get-away” in New 
England in big educational meetings in October are charac- 
teristic of the new age upon which women in education are 
entering. 

Miss Margaret Maguire, who won all of the 3,000 
hearers in Tremont Temple and who lost not one member 
of the audience, which the “big man” could not say, has 
won her place in the educational world by a magic per3-1.- 
ality, which transformed a characteristic down-and-out ser- 
tion of Philadelphia into “the best place to bring up chil- 
dren” by no arts or devices other than those’ of the regu- 
lation skill of school teaching. United States Commis- 
sioner Tigert says that he was never so much impressed by 


any, address to which he has ever listened as to the piain 
titiemmbellished talk of Miss Maguire at the Middlesex 
county meeting. Miss Maguire is nothing more than a 
typical school, teacher Who ‘has great school ‘achievements 
to report upon. 

At the New Hampshire State Association, Mrs. Marie 
Turner Harvey, for nine years the teacher of a rural school 
in Porter district, Kirksville, M6., swept the audience until 
Miss Catherine A. Dole, expert of experts in estima*'ng 
effeat upon audiences, says the teachers simply massed 
themselves about Mrs. Harvey when she ceased speaking, 
exclaiming on every hand: “I'd rather have had her exper- 
ience than to be President of the United States.” Here 1s 
a woman who took a one-room school in the most dis- 
reputable schoolhouse, in the worst socially wrecked coun- 
try community of which there is any record, and has stayed 
by the various disrupting problems until it is without any 
question “the best place in which to bring up children” 
under the Stars and Stripes. There is no other story to 
match that of Mrs. Harvey, whether judged by the scholas- 
tic attainment of country boys and girls, by the morale of 
all the people old and young in the community, or in the 
personal achievement of men, women and children of the 
school district. 

In three state associations in New England this Oct_ber 
Miss Charl O. Williams, county superintendent of Shelby 
county, (Memphis) Tennessee, the first southern woman to 
be elected to the presidency of the National Education As- 
sociation, the first county superintendent from anywhere to 
be thus honored, a woman who is the statesman woman 
educator of America, has won universal admiration. Her 
message regarding her mission justifies the great honor 
that has come to her as the candidate of the .ank and file 
of the teachers of the United States at the first mec'ing ef 
the National Education Association on a purely -temocratic 
basis. 

Watch the influence of women in education grow! 
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GROWTH OF N. E. A. 


The following table shows that the National Education 
Association has had a remarkable growth:— 


MEMBERSHIPS 
Year Members Year Members 
1898 1,952 1910 6,909 
1299 2 204 1911 7,036 
1900 2321 1912 7,865 
1901 2,810 1913 7,582 
1902 3,215 1914 7,053 
1903 4,288 1915 7,441 
1904 4,542 1916 7875 
1905 5,261 1917 8,557 
1906 5,174 1918 10,104 
1907 5,044 1919 24,025 
1908 5.705 1920 2,850 
1909 6,030 1921 75,460 


WHAT THE FLAG MEANS. 


Newcomers to New York by steamship begin to learn 
things about the city as soon as their vessel gets headed up 
the harbor. There was a party of such on a vessel from 
Southern ports. 

From the roof of a downtown office building they saw 
what appeared to be string of signal flags snapping in the 
breeze. Some were striped and one big one was a flaming 

d. 
le we only knew the code we cold tell what they 
mean.” said a member of the narty. “Perhaps they indi- 
cate what chanrel we are to take up the river.” ; 

“Or mavbe thev are weather warnings of some kind,” 
guessed another. ““Let’s ask one of the officers.” 

Thev did. The officer looked first with the naked eye 
an? then with his g'asses. 

“That’s the janitor’s wash hune out on the roof to dry, 
he announced, as he finished his survev. “The big red 
one is a table-cloth.”—Washington Herald. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH. New  Three-Book 
Edition. By Henry Carr Pearson and Mary Frederika 
Kirchwey, both of Columbia University. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 


The Lower Grades Book is attractively illustrated and is | 


full of action, the action of real children. It is in every 
regard the latest word in methods and devices for securing 
correct habits of speech especially. The special plan for 
the Lower Grades Book is to work through the imagination, 
utilizing motivation, the socialized recitation, and seasonal 
material. 

Middle Grades Book is for fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
Each year has a “part” appropriate to the grades. Every 
feature of the book is prepared with pedagogical skill. In 
every grade “vitalize” is the slogan. Written work is 
magnified in these grades. Class criticism is socialized. 

Higher Grades Book is for seventh and eighth grades 
whether in the junior high school or not. The purpose is 
to promote ease as well as correctness in both spoken and 
written English. Naturalness is cultivated by many de- 
vices. Grammar is magnified so as to make. correct usage 
as natural as breathing. 

Language games, class and individual contests, pageants, 
dramatizations, group projects, patriotic programs, school 
club and other activities are used to promote interest in 
what is written as well as to create a written vocabulary as 
near as possible to the oral vocabulary. We have never 
seen attempt to create a written-oral vocabulary quite so 
apparent. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY. By 
W. R. Sorley, Litt. D., LL. D. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

A professor in the University of Cambridge has written 
scholastically the history of Philosophy in England from 
the beginning of Philosophy in England to the end of the 
Victorian age. The great personalities to receive elabor- 
ate attention are Sir Thomas More, Francis Bacon, 
Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, George Berkeley, David 
Hume, Adam. Smith, Malthus, Thomas Reid, Joseph 
Butler, Bentham, Sir William Hamilton, John Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, Newman, Martineau, George 
Henry Lewes, Thomas Henry Huxley, Leslie Stephen, 
Henry Sidgwick, Ferrier, Stirling, Green, Wallace, Caird, 
Bradley, Laurie, and Adamson. 

We have seen no other book which so discriminatingly 
presents the evolution of Philosophy in England with de- 
lightfvl biographical sketches of the world-famous men 
who have influenced the world’s philosophic thinking. 

This is a notable contribution to the textbooks on Phil- 
osophy. Every transformation in the controlling thought 
of every age has had its culmination in some great Eng- 
lish movement, and every such determining movement is 
represented by some master mind. No American can 
claim any range of knowledge of the changing thought of 
the world who is not conversant with the great philosophers 
of England, and we know of nowhere where these men 
and their philosophies can be grasped, either as students or 
in the review of student life, as well as in this book of Dr. 
Sorlev. In addition to the account itself there is an in- 
valuable Comparative Chronological Table, and an elabor- 
ate Bibliography of eighty pages. The Comparative 
Chronological Table has many interesting suggestions, for 
instance “Don Onixote” was written at the time that Tames- 
town was settled. Shakespeare and Cervantes died the 
same year. 1616. There are four large pages of fine des 
of the Bibiography of Sir Francis Bacon. 

EXERCISE BOOK IN SPANISH. By Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the High 


Schools of New York City, and Hymen Alpern, In- 
structor in Spanish, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City. New York: Globe Book Company. 

Every Spanish teacher knows that the chief difficulty 
in Spanish—and there are difficulties, despite the cur- 
rent conception, or deception that “Spanish is easy”— 
lies in the use of verbs and pronouns. Particularly 
troubiesome is the use of the subjunctive and of verbal 
idioms. It is precisely these points that the authors of 


this excellent exercise book have emphasized. There is. 


drill and drill and drill on pronouns, on irregular verbs, 
on the subjunctive, and on idioms. Each lesson deals 
with a common irregular verb, and provides exercise 
and drili material on the forms, construction, and 
‘diomatic uses of the verb in question. All the types of 
irregular, radical-changing, and orthographic-changing 
verbs are treated in this way. The exercises follow the 
best modern practice, employing such devices as filling 
blanks with appropriate forms, substituting one tense or 
person for another, etc. A glossary of verbs and 
idioms is included. 

The book is a veritable mine of exercise material in 
current, correct, idiomatic Spanish. Score another suc- 
cess for the tireless and gifted Wilkins and his collab- 
orator, whose “Spanish Review Book,” published by the 
same firm, has been a tremendous success. 

PATHS OF PEACE. By Mrs. Laurence Binyon,. 

Oxford, England: University Press. 

None of those who have lived through the Great War 
will ever be able quite to forget its horrors and suffering. 
For five years the thought of warfare was uppermost in 
the mind of the world; and all the lessons of the past, con- 
cerning the true order and management of nations, seemed 
to fade into the dimness of a dream. Men and womex 
forgot that wars cannot last, that the real progress of the 
world is marked, not by the bloodshed of a few years, but 
by the quiet moving on of generation after generation. 

Now that it is all over we are trying to look on the 
Great War as nothing but a blot on the pages of history, 
which are the copy-books of nations. We can now see the 
records of the kindness and truthfulness of men, beautiful 
stories of honor which make the stains of dishonor 
seem small. 

It is to direct our thoughts out of the dark valley of war 
(and the hatred that makes war possible) that the “Paths 
of Peace” have been written. Here we sez stories of the 
quiet “growing up” of the world; of ine and women who 
strove to realize the ideals that ruled their lives; of every- 
day, kindly pursuits: stories that will be remembered wher 
the world has grown old and wars have altogether ceased. 
THE CONFLICT, A HEALTH MASQUE IN PAN- 

TOMIME. By Gertrude K. Colhy with Introduc- 

tion by Thomas D. Wood, M. D., both of Columbia Uni- 

versity. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company. Cloth. 

Illustrated. 

This is an inspiring dramatization of the modern devotion 
to the Health Crusade in the schools. Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, the chief crusader for health through the schools, 
characterizes “The Conflict” as a morality play with its 
artistic presentation, health message, joyous action, and 
ethical appeal. 


Ocnlists and Phvsiciers 

HAVE Healthy. Strona mar 

eautitu ma ry vears hefore it wee 

y ed as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. is Still by Onr Phvsiciane 

and gnaranteed by them as a Reliahle Relief for Fivee 

that Need Care. Trv it in your Eves and in Raby’e 

Eves—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buv Murine of 

vour no Snbstitute. and if intereated 

~wotte Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EV! 
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| “Practical 


Home Furnishings” 


By Lucy D. Taytor anp RutH A. PERKINS 


A school book of Ten Chapters with illustrative 
material for lessons which the Art and Home Eco- 
nomics Departments have been waiting for. 


It deals ina practical way, and with real materials, 
with things which every child should know about 
home decorating, such as lighting, hue, chroma, 
wood-work, draperies, wall-paper, etc. 

The price of the book is 50c, with 10c 
f additional for the packet of illus- 
trated material. Fifty cts. per com- 
plete set in quantities of 100 or more 
sets. 


Order a copy NOW—look it over carefully and if 
you are not entirely satisfied you may return it to 
us and receive your purchase price. Have it ordered 
for your classes this year! 


Ask us about our traveling exhibits of home fur- 
nishing materials. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Allied Wall-Paper Industry 
Bush Terminal Sales Bidg., New York City 


On the Sidewalk 


By ROLAND CORTHELL 


This is a charming little volume—just the 
book to give a friend or keep for one’s self. 


Choosing a new field—the crowded city 
street, the author gives twenty-six pictures 
of striking characters and absorbing inci- 
dents; some humorous, some serious, but 
all intensely interesting. As he takes his 
morning walks through the business section 
of one of our great cities, he keeps both 
eyes open dnd his heart open, too, \for any- 
thing or anybody worth passing on’ to the. 
world. 


Mr. Corthell is both an optimist and a lover 
of humanity, and each little cameo of city 
life charms, interests, and leaves a kindlier 
feeling for one’s fellow-men. 


Price $1.25, postage prepaid ‘ 


The Cornhill Publishing Company 
BOSTON . 
|| 2-A Park Street 


When 


Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 


the executive who keeps this invi orating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 
and refreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 
splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
quickly assimilated by the system. 


Sold by Druggists 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. |. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


‘Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


~Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


—— 
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EDUCATICNAL “NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions thom anyone connected with 
schools or schoo].evénits in any par. 
ef the country. items of more than 
local interest relating to amy phase 
et school. work or school adminis- 
tation are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
laserl.un. ‘ 


Meetings to be Hele 


DECEMBER: 
-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
me Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive’ Secretary James 


Kelley, 10 South Market. Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language 
tion of America, Johns 
University, Baltimore, 
-30: r Division, i x ate 

lowa, lowa City. 

28-29-30: Oregon_ State Teachers’ 
Association at Portland. 

30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, 


Associa- 
Hopkins 


JANUARY, 1922 


5-6-7: Kansas City, Mo., Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Edu- 


cation. Secretary, Clotilde Ware, 
140 W. 42d St., New York. 
11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 


ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
12-14: Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT. 


AVON. Work will start shortly on 
the buildings for a new school which 
is the centre of a tnousand-acre de- 
velopment. It will be a preparatory 
school .tor boys between the ages ot 
twelve and eighteen years and wiil 
-aim to “give its students the daily in- 
terests ot real country life in the form 
of a little practical tarming, forestry, 
dairying, carpentering, etc., combined 
witha tull allowance of academic work 
of the highest order.” The buildings, 
which will cost about: $4,000,000, com- 
prise a double quadrangle of seven 
cottage dormitories, a tavern for visit- 
ing parents, and an irregular com- 
position of buildings including a li- 
brary and evening room, a ¢he ~ con- 
nected with the library by a cloistez, 
a guest house, gate house, infirmary, 
bank, refectory, head master’s house, 
dames house, and general store and 
postoffice. In a quaint lane adjoining 
one of the dormitory quadrangles wiil 
be found a bakery, boot and tailor 
shop, science building, tuck shop, 
print shop, and a row of cottages in 
which will live some of the ~--- --ied 
instructors. 


The school ‘will have, as part of its. 


equipment, a‘farm development of the 
most modern sort as well as its own 
railroad station, central heating and 
power plant, hydro-electric plant, and 
independent sewage disposal and 
water supply systems. 

All of the buildings will be con- 
structed in the old manner with heavv 
.masonrv walls, stone roofs, framed 
oak timbers, and hand dressed wood 
surfaces, ‘to’ achieve results like those 
found in the old structures of Eng- 
land: in which -construction was ex- 
pressed in the design of the building 
and not used as a frame work for a 
“veneer. 
. The road work has already been 
started and the railroad station com- 


pleted with its loading platforms 


freight-siding. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

WASHINGTON. A _ meeting of 
school administrative officials and 
more than 100 representatives of civic 
organizations was heid récently. 
This meeting was arranged for the 
purpose of assuring practical co-oper- 
ation between school officials and the 
community in the matter of the im- 
provement and development of the 
local educational system. A striking 
statement of the urgent school needs 
was made by Superintendent Ballou in 
addressing the meeting. In the course 
of these remarks he said :— 

“IT believe that additional class- 
rooms should be built each year in 
sufficient numbers so that inside a rea- 
sonable period, say five vears, the 
school system of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be free from part-time 
classes, rented buildings, portable 
schoolhouses, over-sized classes and 
certain undesirable buildings now in 
use.” 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The nineteenth annual 
convention of the Relivious Educa- 
tion Association will study ‘“Proble~s 
of Week-day Religious Education.” 
The meetings will be held in Chicago, 
March 29 to April 1, with prel*--"-- - - 
meetings on March 28, the headquar- 
ters being at the Congress Hotel. 

Extensive surveys and a number of 
intensive studies of week-day schools 
are being planned in preparation for 
this meeting. The larger part of the 
program will be devoted, not to set 
addresses, but to the statement and 
analysis of problems and to open dis- 
cussion of them. All persons inter- 
ested. are urged to attend. As the 
program develops full particulars will 
be sent on application to the Religi- 
ous Education Association, 1440 East 
-dith Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHICAGO. The National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Sneech will hold 
its annual convention in Chicago De- 
cember: 28, 29, and 30. Many fine 
speakers are on the program and 
lively discussions are promised. 

Among other attractions will be the 


December 22, 1921, 
demonstration of a model stage and a 
motion picture f\ technical interest to 


all teachers speech. 
KBENTUCKY.., , 
BEREA, Increase in the maximum 
Salary of $2,000 a year paid to tull 
professors and in the pay of assistant 
protessors and teachers, and the meet- 
ing of immediate needs of the instityu- 
tion and pupils, are the aims of a 
campaign now under way to raise 
$1,000,000 for Berea College, an in- 
Stitution founded solely for the edu- 
cation of “American Highlanders” 
from the Southern States. The fund, 
known as “Berea College Necessity 
Fund,” is being raised under the di- 
rection of officials and alumni of the 
institution with the advice of an ad- 
visory board consisting of notable 
men and women from all parts of the 
United States. 


MAINE, 
LEWISTON. A special mid-year 
meeting of the trustees of Bates Col- 
lege was held December 15. The time 
was devoted very largely to a discus- 
sion of the conditions of the B. C 
Jordan Lumber Company, in which 
the college is a stockholder; making 
plans for the $1,000,000 campaign and 
deciding the question of whether danc- 
ing shall be permitted on the campus. 
It was voted to permit limited daac- 
ing on the campus under such regula- 
tions as the faculty shall prescribe, 
but not to allow any. more “Bates 

dances” off the campus. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. Harvard has an- 
nounced an anonymous gift which 
provides for the establishment of a 
new scholarship of $250, to be 
awarded annually to a needy Boston 
bov in his freshman year at Harvard. 
It is to be named the Mitchell Freiman 
Scholarshid in memory of Mitchelf 
Freiman, 1901, and is to be ass'~ed 
preferably to a boy from the West 
End nominated bv the governing 
head of the West End House. This 
scholarship will be available next year. 


ductory thesis on story-telling. 


Pp. 360 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments 
144 West 13th Street, New York 
cANNOUNCES 
A Study from the City and Country School 


HERE and NOW STORY BOOK 


By LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL 


A collection of orginal stories for little children with an intro- 


literature based on the psychology of the little child and his 
interest in the world as he sees it. 


by the stories themselves has been thoroughly tested by frequent 
use in the City and Country School. 


‘“‘Sounds the first modern note in children’s literature.” 
Illustrations by Hendrik Van Loon 


Order from us or from 


This book offers an approach to 


The appeal to children made 


Price $2 


_E. P, DUTTON & CO., Publishers, New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which Wear Like Leather. 


Waterproof and Weatherproof 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Later 


YOU WILL HAVE TO FACE THE QUESTION 
OF PROVIDING RELIEF FOR THE INCREAS- 
ING COST OF FURNISHING FREE TEXT BOOKS 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN. contortions” which we now call danc- districts; number of teachers em- 
DETROIT. William L. Bodine, i™g would give way to a more digni- ployed 3.040 and the number of chil- 


superintendent of compulsory educa- 
tion in Chicago, told members of the 
National League of Compulsory At- 
tendance Officers that, “W hen the girl 
is dressed up there is some place she 
wants to go, and if she can’t go to 
some constructive recreational place 
she'll go to a destructive one.” He 
advocated evening recreational cen- 
tres for dancing and other activities 
in the school system. Mr. Bodine de- 
plorec the tendency of the schools to 
shed all responsibility for the child 
after he reaches the age of sixteen. : 

He predicted that the “acrobatic 


fied form. 

“The four M’s—movies, mind, mus- 
cles and morals—are fast supplanting 
the three R’s in education,” he as- 
serted. 


MONTANA. 


The following figures show the 
growth of public schools in Montana. 

In 1900 there were 696 school dis- 
tricts in the state, number of teachers 
employed 1,214, and 57,120 children 
enrolled. Montana then had 23 coun- 
ties. 

In 1910 Montana had 1,188 schoo) 


dren enrolled 64,627. 
had 28 counties. 

In 1920 there were 2,000 school dis- 
tricts; the number of teachers em- 
ployed 6,215 and the number of chii- 
dren enrolled 126,238, and 51 counties. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC CITY. Miss Mary L. 
Weeks, a school teacher, whose home 
is in Warrenton, Va., has been 
awarded a verdict of $1,163 by Ref- 
eree Charles Corbin in a suit brought 
against the Galloway Township School 
Board under the employers’ liability 


Montana then 


read this pamphlet. 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
And every parent as well. . 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


J OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


‘ 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK: TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New . urk, N. ¥., 229 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
irmingnam, Aia,, 809 Title Bidg, 
nicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 

Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Biag. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular: and registration form free. 


— 


act. Miss Weeks took a stick from aa 
unruly pupil and trying to break it 
over her knee lost her balance and fell 
to the floor, breaking her hip. She 
was in a hospital for several months 
and never fully recovered ‘from her 
injury, it was testified. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. A rule of the board 
of education provides that teachers 
shall receive pay for a period or per- 
iods not exceeding ten days in any 
school year, for such time as they 
shall. be absent on -account of illness 
or quarantine. or on account of the 
death of a member of the immediate 
family. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A wholesome respect for law and 
order. 

A thorough respect and love for 
work, 

‘hose are the two principles for the 
guidance of all schoo! children, which 
if faithfully followed will make them 
useful citizens of the state and na- 
tion, according to Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, state superintendent of pub- 

lic instruction. 

In connection with the “National 
Education Week,” Dr, Finegan issued 
a call to all citizens to take an interest 
in the public schools. He made a per- 
sonal appeal to the members of the 
Educational Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, before whom he 
laid the achievements and needs of the 
Pennsylvania system, at a_ private 
luncheon. j 

He explained that the strides that 
are being made throughout the state, 
even though expected to increase the 
efficiency, were by no means great 
enough to keep pace with the demands 
on the schools. 

He pointed directly toward **-- need 
for the improvement in school build- 
ings and necessity for additional 
buildings. He showed that courses of 
study should be adjusted to the eco- 

-nomic and social needs of the state. 
He advocated a broad scientific nro- 
gram of health instruction, a qualified 
teacher for every classroom in_ the 
state and a comprehensive plan of in- 
struction which shall, within a definite 
period, reach every illiterate in the 

- state. 

To gain these points he asked closer 
co-operation between the home and 
‘the school. 


VIRGINIA. 
Professor Charles G. Maphis, pro- 
- fessor of education at the. University 
of Vireinia, recently submitted to the 
Rural Life Conferer-e a report on 

rural schools in Virginia. 
Professor Maphis outlined the ob- 
“jectives of the rural schools. Thev 
include eoualitv of 
-nine-months term. adeanatele  naid 
teachers. comfortahle  schoolhonses, 
hames for teochers, eonsnlida- 
tion wherever possible of the ane- 
-room schools, proper supervision, 


lued.cai inspection, and ati rural chil- 
Gren between the ages ot six and 
tourteen in school. 

rie pointed out that county schools 
are in session an average ot only l4i 
days ;-teachers draw an average yearly 
wage of $350; 1,692 white and 823 
colored teachers unable to pass exam- 
mations for certificates of the lowest 
grade, thirty-three per cent. of the 
teachers working in one-room schools, 
and that 196 of the state’s school 
buildings are constructed of logs. 

There is but one answer, one rem- 
edy for such a condition, That answer, 
as Professor Maphis emphasizes, is 
“Money—more money.” ‘There can 
be no material improvement until more 
money is provided, and when the Gen- 
eral Assembly convenes this will be 
perhaps the most important question it 
will have to consider. Professor 
Maphis estimates that the present cost 
of a reasonably efficient school system 
in Virginia would be not less than 
$20,000,000 a year. Other experts 
have placed it at a-much higher figure. 
And this would sunnly merelv aver- 
age schools. On the basis of $20,000,- 
000, Professor Maphis points out, the 
state’s contribution would be $6,666,- 
000 to $13,334,000 to he raised by the 
cities and counties. This would mean 
an increase of annroximately &?.500,- 
000 from the state and about $2.900.- 
000 additional to be raised by local 
taxation. 

BLACKSBURG. The ‘Virginia 
Agricultural and Polytechnic Institute 
reports 22/ boys and 12/ girls at the 
annual short course given in July by 
the extension workers of the college 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A very definite pro- 
gram was carried out each day. Set- 
ting-up exercises followed ten min- 
utes after the sounding of reveille at 
6.15. At 6.45 the bugle sounded for 
breakfast. Classes began at 7.45 and 
lasted, including an assembly hour and 
dinner period, until 3.30-in the after- 
noon. Recreation and games filled the 
time. to supper, vespers, and “lights 
out” at 9.30. 

The courses offered were similar to 
general courses carried out at schools 
of the same kind in other states. 

The program for boys was gener- 
ally along production lines, including 
instruction in live-stock judging, vari- 
ous crops, farm mechanics, or poul- 
try; the girls were offered course in 
bread making, clothing, gardening, 
poultry, canning and preserving, ~~d 
various branches of home. economics. 


VIRGINIA. 
CHARLESTON. Plans formulated 
by the state denartment of education 
and kindred organizations, if success- 


ful, will result in placing at least 
6,000 West Virginia “sthool teachers 


under. expert instruction: next summer,: 


according to a statement by George M. 
Ford, state superintendent of schools. 
The plans were comnleted following 


..a-conference at. Fairmont, which was 


attended by representatives, principals 


and residents of State, pri 
Private and de- 
aL schools, including West 
irginia_ University, which have n 
mal training courses. 
10,600 school teache 
= e state have never received high 
training, nor instruction in 
ethods except that received by the 
attendance, 
e conference at Fairmo 
nt, call 
Purpose of discussing 
. y the teacher {gp Situation and 
n means of speeding up b 
. 
and training of 
the state, was a success in every par- 


ticular, accordi i 
ording to Superintendent 


“All teacher 
pledged themsel 
ties and len 


training schools have 
ves to increase facilj- 
: gthen summer courses, J] 
n 
necition, they have promised to stim- 
ulate —e in formation of local 
county schools under their ow 

super- 
‘ Robert Clark, supervisor of exam- 
inations and teacher training of the 
epartment, is engaged in working out 
the details of the proposal agreed 
upon at the recent conference and it 
is planned to have a smooth system in 


operation before the end of another 
year. 


The Cecii Rhodes Scholarships 


there were over applications tor 
the uurty-two wkxnoues scnuiarsnips to 
be awarued this year to American 
students. Lhis tact snows the appre- 
of the benehts or this umque 
eaucauonal philanthropy. 

in accordauce witn the plan for 
choosing benenciaries, whicn varies 
in different countries, students repre- 
senting thirty-two states nave just 
taken the examination. This examuina- 
tion, as provided by Mr. Rhodes, is 
qualitying father than competitive. 
ihe candidate obtaining the highest 
mark is not necessarily the winner of 
the scholarship from his state, for 
according to terms of the Rhodes will 
there are other considerations in mak- 
ing the choice aside from proficiency 
in Latin, Greek and mathematics. Ac- 
count is taken of “literary and scho- 
lastic attainments, love of outdoor 
sports, strong, manly qualities such as 
courage, generosity and kindness, high 
moral character and desire to serve in 
public affairs.” As a result of these 
searching requirements those who 
have gone to Oxford University from 
America to take the three-tear course 
have been representative of the flower 
of our youth and they have worthily 
maintained our reputation na- 
tional traditions. In consequence 
American students are found not onlv 
at the top in Oxford records of 
scholarship, but as members of the 
athletic teams and participants in the 
varied university activities. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL 

SATEM. MASS. 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school. for the junior 
hich school, and for the commercial 
denartment of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN. Principal. 

TAT: NORMAL’ SCHOOL 
PRINGE WATER, 
Course for teachers in Tunior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


SCHOOL 
Coeduca- 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Plans are well under way ior an in- 
ternational congress on education to 
meet in the United States in 1YZ3 un- 
der the auspices ot the National Edu- 
cation Associatjon, according to a 
statement given out at association 
headquarters. Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas of Maine, chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Foreign 
Relations, has been in Washington tie 
past few days in conference with 
president Harding and others who are 
interested in promotiny world under- 
standing through education. At the 
request of Miss Charl Ormond Wil- 
liams, president of the Association, Dr. 
Thomas has directed a formal letter 
to President Harding asking him to 
extend to the nations represented in the 
Arms Conference an invitation to join 
Amerita in this educational congress. 

Along with the letter to President 
Harding is a memorandum outlining 
the objectives to be accomplished by 
an international congress on education 
and giving the means to be used in 
reaching these objectives. 

The committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association suggests that the 
world congress might well work to- 
ward the following objectives :— 

1. To promote peace and good-will 
among the nations of the earth. 

2. To bring about a world-wide 
tolerance of the rights and privileges 
of all nations. 

3. To develop an appreciation of 
the value and the inherited gifts of 
nationality through centuries of prog- 
ress and development. 

4. To secure more accurate and 

satisfying information and more ade- 
quate statements in the textbooks 
used in the schools of the various 
countries. 
5. To foster a national comradeship 
and confidence which will procure a 
more sympathetic appreciation among 
all nations. 

6. To inculcate into the minds and 
hearts of the rising generation those 
spiritual values necessary to carry for- 
ward the principles emphasized in the 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ments. 

7. Finally, throughout the world, in 
all schools, to emphasize the essential 
unity of mankind upon the evils of 
war and upon absolute necessity of 
universal peace. 

It is proposed to accomplish these 
ends by :— 

1. The teaching of interna’. --' 
civics, which will acquaint the rising 
generation with the various points of 
contact made necessary and facilitated 
by the modern means of communica- 
tion and trade. 

2. The organization of textbook 
material used in schools such as will 
give a more accurate visualization of 
the dominant traits and ideals of the 
nations. 

3. The exchange of teachers and 
scholarships to students of foreien 
countries. 

4. A program looking to univer- 
sal education. 

5. An exchange of articles on edu- 
cation setting forth programs and 
methods used in the var'~--- countries 
and an exchange of educational peri- 
odicals 

f. The designation of a day to be 
observed hy all which mav be known 
as “World Good-Will TD---” when 
Prorrams may he given such as will 
Promote international friendship. 
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EARLY agency istration insures the beat choice of positions for the coming year. 
Mail al y coming to us refers to September places. A _ private school im 
Pittsburgh writes to us on December 13: ‘“ We should like your assistance in 
obtaining for next fall a young man to teach the fifth form in our junior 
school... The type of man we wis AGENCY helped us secure in the summer of 1920. 
is best illustrated by Mr. . . . whom your He was given a substancial increase 
for this year and will be offered another for next year .. . Lam letting you know of the vacanc 
now with the idea that you might possibly find the right applicant during the holidays." Calls 
for immediate places are also at hand, and the teacher enrolling now has the ATION. 


now what you wish it'to Dring and follow up the wish by early agency REGIST RATIO 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency ‘Boulevard, CHICAGO 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as @ 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. — 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT. Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Coll 
and FOREIGN G : C Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachbert and has filled hua- 


dreds of high a itho 
Kello 5 $5,000) with excellent teachers. 
c o tab- 
none for registration 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


ople. 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prop. free to school officials 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply’ school 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enroliment bliankg 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 


| ‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents: every winter; it is so easy to 
- break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every yéar 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 
information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


441 T.C. U. BUILDING 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U, Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


interested 
your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


I am 


Address 
(This covpon places the sender undcr no obligation) 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
**Heads or Tails You Win’”’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in Jack. 
Heads. or tails, you. wih. 
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